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A DEFINITE STATE FOREST POLICY 
New York StTATE’S ProGREss IN REFORESTING THE ADIRONDACKS 
By EF. A. STERLING 


NTENSIVE forestry is depend- 

ent, among other things, upon a 

ready and accessible market for 

both major and minor forest products, 
adequate transportation facilities, and 
the use of capital drawing a low rate 
of interest. Stated inversely, intensive 
forest work is not practical in remote 
regions, and crude, wasteful lumbering 
methods, through no fault of the lum- 
bermen, must be followed where den- 
sity of population and stability of con- 
ditions do not permit more conservative 
methods and provision for the future. 
The State of New York, by virtue 
of age, population, wealth, and trans- 
portation facilities, would seem to have 
approximated European conditions suf- 
ficiently to justify intensive forest 
management, both on State and private 
lands. As bearing this out, we find 
that forestry principles are finding ap- 
plication on large forest areas under 
ownership by the State, this policy hav- 
ing developed for the first time in 
America in the State which is fore- 
most in many lines of industry and 
perhaps best fitted to father such 
a policy. While the existence of a 
definite State forest policy is an actual 
fact, it happens that it cannot be pri- 
marily attributed to the theoretical fac- 
tors mentioned, nor based on the same 
conditions which obtain in Europe. But 
the work is no less commendable on 
this account. The real cause for the 
extensive forestry policy on State tim- 
berlands in New York is founded pri- 
marily on the preservation of the 
Adirondacks watershed and on the de- 
sire of wealthy citizens, particularly in 
the larger cities, for the maintenance, 
at the State’s expense, of the enormous 


» 


natural park and playground in the 
wild and yet easily accessible region 
comprising the Adirondack mountain 
uplift. 

A brief historical review is necessary 
to a clear understanding of the condi- 
tions existing and the work going on 
today. As far back as 1872, Horatio 
Seymour, twice Governor of the State 
and once a candidate for President, 
perceived the need for State ownership 
of the Adirondack watershed. Through 
his initiative a State Park Commission 
was appointed, which, after investiga- 
tion, found that the State then owned 
only 40,000 acres in that region. Eleven 
years later, in 1883, the recommenda- 
tion of the first Park Commission for- 
bidding further sales of State lands and 
their retention when forfeited for the 
non-payment of taxes received consid- 
eration. By acting upon these recom- 
mendations the State came into posses- 
sion of 600,000 acres of delinquent 
tax lands. A Forest Commission was 
appointed under the Act of 1885 and 
was superceded ten years later by a 
Commission of Fisheries, Game and 
Forests; while in 1903 the Commission 
was changed to a single Commissioner, 
and in 1910 to a Conservative Com- 
mission. 

In 1897 new legislation was passed 
and an arbitrary area was set aside as 
a State preserve, bounded by the so- 
called “blue line.” A Forest Preserve 
3oard was appointed to purchase ad- 
ditional forest lands within the pro- 
scribed limits, and some $3,500,000 was 
spent up to 1907 for the purchase of 
forest lands. This policy of consoli- 
dating the holdings within the pro- 
scribed forest park limits has been fol- 
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Photo : by R. ” Gooding. 


SECOND YEAR SEED BEDS PATNODE NURSERY, LAKE CLFAR JUNCTION. 
(There are in this nursery of approximately two acres over five million seedling trees.) 


lowed with several intermissions up to 
the present time, and in 1911 the total 
State holdings comprised 1,643,000 
acres, of which all except 112,000 acres 
in the Catskills, is located on the 
Adirondack plateau. The total area 
within the park limits comprises about 
3,400,000 acres, so that the alienated 
lands still comprise about one-half of 
the total area. 

The acquirement by a wealthy State 
of such an enormous area of forested 
and potential forest land is a mark of 
a distinct progress. The reverse side 
of the picture is that enthusiastic but 
ill-advised reformers, with all good in- 
tention, succeeded in 1893 in securing 
the passage of a ‘constitutional clause 
preventing the cutting of trees, dead or 
alive, on State lands and declaring that 
they shall be kept forever, as “wild 
lands.” This clause, which has never 
been repealed, prevents putting these 
State lands to their best use. Forestry 
cannot be practiced without cutting 
trees, and this is particularly true in the 
Adirondacks, where overmature stands 
of hardwoods need to be removed in 
order to establish a more valuable 
growth of coniferous species. If the 
State foresters were permitted to han- 


dle these Adirondack lands according 
to forestry principles, they would be 
able not only to greatly improve the 
forest conditions, but secure an income 
for the purchase of more lands or with 
which to reimburse the State treasury 
for expenditures already made. 

During the last ten years this con- 
stitutional amendment has been set 
aside by the Commission to the extent 
of planting up some of the burned-over 
areas, while more recently permission 
has been granted by the Legislature to 
remove trees from burned areas in or- 
der to reduce the fire danger. Under 
the existing conditions, it follows, 
therefore, that the work of the State 
at present is mainly along the lines of 
reforestation and fire protection, and 
since this work is being carried on in 
a very extensive way and very effi- 
ciently, it constitutes a matter of more 
than usual interest. 

It may be added that the initial con- 
ception of planting Adirondack lands 
came from Dr. B. E. Fernow, while he 
was Dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, and the first forest 
nurseries in the State were started by 
him in connection with the College dem- 
onstration forest. 
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Photo by R. E. Gooding. 


PORTION OF LAKE CLEAR NURSERY, LAKE CLEAR JUNCTION, N. Y. 


The first forest planting on State 
land was done in 1901 in the Catskills. 
No appropriation for such work had 
been made, but A. Knechtel and R. C. 
Bryant, newly appointed State Fores- 
ters, secured a gift of 500 white pine 
and 500 Norway spruce transplants 
from the nurseries of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Axton 
in the Adirondacks, and set them out 
with help furnished voluntarily by resi- 
dents near Phoenicia in the Catskills. 
It is interesting to note that these trees 
were grown originally in Germany, 
shipped to this country as seedlings and 
put out in transplant beds in New 
York. It also happened that when the 
first nurseries were started in connec- 
tion with the Cornell demonstration 
forest, white pine seeds were not avail- 
able in this country, where this tree at 
the time was king of lumber woods, 
but they had to be obtained in Ger- 
many from white pine forests started 
from seed obtained in America over a 
century before. 

From the humble beginning made in 
1901 with a thousand trees, the State 
reforestation work has grown until this 
year over five million trees were 
shipped from the State nurseries. In 
the fall of 1901 an additional 5,000 


trees were planted but extensive opera- 
tions did not begin until the following 
spring. During April and May, 1902, 
nearly 600,000 seedlings and trans- 
plants were set in permanent planta- 
tions in the vicinity of Lake Clear 
Junction in the Adirondacks, this being 
the largest planting operation under- 
taken by State, Federal or private en- 
terprise up to that time. The plant 
material was procured from the Col- 
lege of Forestry nurseries at Axton 
and Wabeek, and was made up of 
Scotch and white pine, Norway spruce 
and European larch. It is significant 
that the pines have made the best 
growth during the ten years the plan- 
tation has been established, being now 
a solid forest of trees 10 to 15 feet 
high. The spruce succeeded only on 
the better lands and proved unsuited 
for the more sterile burned-over areas. 
This should carry a lesson to the pulp 
and paper companies who are desirous 
of reforesting with spruce, and show 
the necessity of promptly replanting 
logged areas before repeated fires have 
impoverished the soil. 

During the years since the planting 
was started the work has gone ahead 
with rather fewer breaks than are to 
pe expected when legislative appropri- 
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NORWAY SPRUCE TRANSPLANTS GROWN FROM SEED AT SARANAC NURSERY. 
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Photo by J. W. Stephen. 








PORTION OF SALAMANCA NURSERY. 


ations have to be depended upon. The 
operations have proceeded along the 
accepted lines and also included a 
large number of experiments in broad- 
case sowing, seedspot planting, etc. In 
all a total of about 6,000 acres of waste 
land in the Adirondacks have been re- 
forested, and under the present man- 
agement it can be expected to develop 
along lines of even greater efficiency 
and magnitude. The present Conser- 
vation Commission is active along vari- 
ous lines; while Clifford R. Pettis, who 
as State Forester built up the state 
nurseries, is now Superintendent ot 
State Forests and in charge of all work 
relating to the State forest lands. 

In 1902 a nursery site was selected 
at Saranac Inn Station and during the 
next two years it was fully developed 
and greatly increased in size. Since 
that time two additional nurseries have 
been developed near Lake Clear, one 
at Salamanca, one at Saratoga, and 
this year a new one is being started at 
Comstock where convict labor will be 
used. In these seven nurseries over 
ten million trees will be produced an- 
nually for planting State land and for 
distribution to private land owners. 
During the past four years over 1,500 


shipments have been made to private 
owners for reforesting their own land, 
the sales this spring alone approximat- 
ing four million trees and the supply 
has never been adequate for the de- 
mand. 

We, therefore, have within a night’s 
ride of New York City the largest and 
best organized reforestation operation 
ever attempted in this country outside 
of the Federal government. The task 
is the reforestation of millions of acres 
of waste land which would never have 
any value for agriculture, and the cre- 
ation of an asset to replace a liability. 
The reward will be in the benefits 
which will accrue to the State and the 
people in the form of timber and 
watershed protection {r all time to 
come. It is a work which should in- 
spire enthusiasm on the part of wood 
producer and wood consumer alike, 
and should have the support of every- 
one who has any spirit of patriotism. 
The reforesting of these enormous 
waste areas—and New York State has 
about 3,000,000 acres of such land or 
nearly 10% of its total area—is being 
done in the best and only way possi- 
ble. The lamentable phase of the situ- 
ation is that it should never have been 
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WHITE PINE TRANSPLANT SAME AGE AS TREE IN 

ADJACENT PICTURE, BUT PLANTED IN THE OPEN. 
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WHITE PINE TRANSPLANT TWO YEARS AFTER 
PLANTING SHOWING GROWTH OF ELEVEN 
INCHES. THIS TREE WAS PLANTED UNDER 
LIGHT SHADE. 
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Photo by R. E. Gooding. 


FIRST SEED BEDS PATNODE NURSERY, LAKE CLEAR JUNCTION. 


necessary to plant trees on a large per- 
centage of this area, because natural 
reforestation would have reclothed the 
ground if even reasonable care had 
been given in lumbering, and if ade- 
quate protection from fire had been af- 
forded. 

There is another forest planting 
problem in the Adirondacks which is 
entirely aside from the replanting of 
areas denuded by lumbering and fire. 
The original forests were a mixed 
growth of hardwoods and conifers. 
The conifers, first the pine and later 
the spruce and balsam, have been re- 
moved over hundreds of square miles 
because they early had a market value. 
On these areas the old hardwoods 
which were left have closed in and 
usurped all of the growing space. 

These hardwoods are now coming 
into their own and have a value which 
justifies their removal. From the stand- 
point of good forestry, common sense, 
and cold, callous commercialism they 
should be cut and replaced promptly 
with the more valuable, faster grow- 
ing softwoods. This was preached 


years ago but it was not taken very 
seriously until recent demands made 
the logging of hardwoods a profitable 


operation under certain conditions. 
Men familiar with the hardwood busi- 
ness now believe that the hardwoods in 
the Adirondacks should be cut and 
softwoods substituted. On a financial 
basis this policy is justified because the 
value of hardwood stumpage per acre 
is about equal to the cost of replanting 
with conifers. This being true there is 
no loss if the lumbermen cut their 
hardwoods and replant, the investment 
remaining the same if the profit from 
the hardwood is reinvested in young 
plantations. In the one case the owner 
would have an over mature hardwood 
forest, depreciating because of age and 
decay. On the other hand a fast grow- 
ing young forest of valuable species 
worth at maturity, even at present 
prices, many times the value of the old 
hardwood stained. 

The only strong opponents of the 
cutting of the hardwoods and their re- 
placement by young trees of high value 
are the wealthy residents down the 
State who use the Adirondacks as a 
hunting and recreation ground. Their 
motives are selfish, narrow and un- 
worthy of good citizens, their only ex- 
cuse being that they do not fully un- 
derstand the situation. The Adiron- 





























Photo by R. E. Gooding. 
PORTION OF SARANAC INN NURSERY. 








Photo by C. R. Pettis. 
NORWAY SPRUCE SEEDLINGS IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. OUT OF A 
SHIPMENT OF 500,000 TREES LESS THAN 20,000 COULD BE USED. 
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dacks would hardly be cut over and re- 
planted in a day, the transformation 
would be so gradual as to be hardly 
noticed, and a _ great improvement 
would be effected in the end. The 
change is needed but public sentiment 
is a curious thing and 1s not easily per- 
suaded. 

The work of fire protection in the 
forests of New York State is another 
story, but it should be said in connec- 
tion with the reforestation work that 
the men who are in charge of the 
State’s natural resources realize tit 
the extensive planting now being done 
will go for naught unless fire is abso- 
lutely eliminated from the plantations. 
The present fire protective system is 
one of the best in the country, and un- 
der normal conditions can be depended 
upon to save not only the plantations 
but such remnants of the original for- 
ests as remain. 
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An object lesson, such as is being 
given by New York, is needed in many 
other States, in fact some of the States 
are not far behind. Through the ef- 
forts of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation a party of lumbermen and pub- 
lic-spirited business men visited the 
Adirondacks in early May of this year 
and saw for themselves the work which 
is going on. If they did not learn a 
valuable lesson it was their own fault, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that they went home in a new frame 
of mind and with a much keener ap- 
preciation of the relationship of the 
timber-land owner to the State, and of 
the work which the State in turn is 
doing to undo what commercial neces- 
sity and _ carelessness—not riotous 
greed—had previously done.* 


*Photographs by courtesy of the New York 
State Conservation Commission. 





RETURNING LAND TO IDAHO 


O permit the State of Idaho to 
© obtain land in lieu of 90,000 

acres of school lands included in 
National Forests prior to survey, Pres- 
ident Taft has eliminated about 4% 
Townships from the St. Joe National 
Forest. These lands will be held and 
managed as a permanent State forest. 
This action by the President carries 
out an understanding which was 
reached with him by Governor Haw- 
ley and other representatives of the 
State of Idaho about a year ago. The 
State had tried to make indemnity se- 
lections for various school sections lost 
to it through the creation of National 
Forests, but before the acceptance of 
the State’s filing the intended indem- 
nity selections also were included in 
National Forests. To learn what relief 
could be obtained Governor Hawley 
decided to go to Washington and take 
the whole matter to the White House 


Under this agreement the State has 
undertaken to retain a designated body 
of land permanently for forest pur- 
poses, provided the Government would 
permit title to be acquired. The area 
designated comprises largely though 
not entirely the lands for which the 
State made its original application. 
This 90,000-acre tract will, under the 
agreement reached, be protected by 
the State against fire and other de- 
structive agencies, and administered 
similarly to the National Forests. Tim- 
ber will be sold only under such stipu- 
lations as will insure reproduction of 
the forest, and favorable streamflow 
conditions will be maintained through 
preservation of the necessary forest 
cover. The elimination now made by 
President Taft permits the carrying out 
of the arrangement, so far as concerns 
acquisition of title by the State. 





A NEW FORESTER. 


Irving Southworth, of Johnstown, N, Y., who has recently finished a course in forestry, 
and has traveled extensively through the south, west and also in Germany, has secured a 
government position on the Blumas reservation, California. 
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THE DISMAL SWAMP OF VIRGINIA* 


By ArtHurR HoLLick 


HE Dismal Swamp, usually called 
( ) the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, 

lies partly in Virginia and partly 
in North Carolina; but it is more ac- 
cessible from the former, and as most 
of those who have explored or visited 
it have entered from the Virginia side, 
the name of that State is commonly 
linked with it. Its topographic, geo- 
logic, biologic and economic features 
may be found described in numerous 
governmental reports; many historical 
events are connected with it; it figured 
more or less prominently in certain 
events of the Civil War, and it has been 
made the subject of numerous articles, 
stories and traditions published in 
works of fiction and in magazine and 
newspaper literature. 

The area of the swamp is about 1,500 
square miles. The surface is almost 
level, sloping gradually from the south- 
west toward the northeast, with an ele- 
vation above mean tide level of from 
23-12 feet, and in consequence, the 
drainage is so imperfect that, through- 
out most of its extent, it remains con- 
stantly inundated. Certain portions, 
however, become more or less dry in 
periods of drought, and quite a large 
portion of its former area—some 700 
square miles along the eastern border— 
has been permanently reclaimed in re- 
cent years, by means of drainage, 
ditches and canals. 

Near the center lies Lake Drum- 
mond, an almost circular body of fresh 
water, about 234-3 miles in diameter, 
with an almost uniform depth of about 
6 feet. The surface is now about 22 
feet above mean tide level; but previ- 
ous to the completion of recent drain- 
age operations it was somewhat higher. 

The lake may be reached by means 
of any of the several artificial channels 
which have been cut through the 
swamp. Washington and_ Jericho 
ditches are only navigable at high 
water, by small boats or canoes, which 
have to be poled carefully and more or 
less laboriously, by reason of the vege- 
tation which has grown into the sides, 
and the trees which have fallen across 
in many places, during recent years. In 


periods of drought these ditches often 
become dry and may be used as foot 
paths or trails. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal, however, 
is a permanent, broad artificial channel, 
which will probably be made a part of 
the great interior waterway which is 
planned to extend from New Jersey to 
Florida. It is navigable for steamboats 
of small size and is sufficiently wide for 
steamboats and barges to easily pass 
each other. The “feeder,” by means of 
which it is connected with Lake Drum- 
mond, is also a wide channel, navigable 
at all times for row boats, motor-boats, 
etc., as far as the upper lock, within 
about three-fourths of a mile of the 
lake. This lock controls the water of 
the lake, and a lower one, at Deep 
Creek, controls the entrance to the 
canal at tide-water. 

During the past year I was fortunate 
in being able to visit the swamp under 
unusually favorable conditions, as one 
of a party all of whom were guests of 
the Lake Drummond Canal Company. 
The company provided transportation 
from Norfolk, by steamboat, up the 
canal to the mouth of the feeder; 
thence by large rowboats, towed by a 
motor-launch, up the feeder to the lock 
near Lake Drummond, where a camp 
site had been prepared on the bank of 
the feeder, and tents and two days’ 
supply of provisions provided. This 
site was perfectly dry, in a partly 
cleared area on the border of the forest 
and was admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. One night was spent there and 
the following day Lake Drummond was 
navigated in rowboats, to the mouth of 
Washington Ditch, where a transfer 
was made to smaller boats, which were 
poled up the ditch to Suffolk. From 
thence the trip back to Norfolk was 
made by rail. The swamp was thus 
traversed from one side to the other; 
two days and a night were spent there, 
and unusual opportunities for observa- 
tion were enjoyed. 

The camp site had been covered with 
a dense growth of “cane brake” (Arun- 
dinaria macrosperma), but a large area 
was cleared for our accommodation. 
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CAMP SITE ON BANK OF “FEEDER,” NEAR LAKE DRUMMOND. 

















BALD CYPRESS, SHORE OF LAKE DRUMMOND. 
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WASHINGTON DITCH. 


SUNSET, LAKE DRUMMOND. 
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This grass is an exceedingly character- 
istic feature of the swamp, forming 
dense thickets and growing to a height 
of six or eight feet. The adjacent 
forest consisted largely of red maple, 
persimmon, sour-gum, willow-oak, ash, 
and magnolia, with scattered trees of 
yellow pine, white cedar and bald 
cypress. One of the most abundant 
and striking features was the “jasse- 
min” (Gelsemium sempervirens), whose 
clusters of fragrant, yellow flowers were 
to be seen everywhere, entwined in the 
undergrowth. 

At night the scene in the vicinity of 
the camp was rendered wierdly beau- 
tiful by the glow of “fox-fire” on the 
stumps of the trees and in the débris 
of the forest floor. I had often seen 
this phenomenon in other localities, but 
never before to the same extent or bril- 
liancy. ‘The phenomenon is caused by 
certain fungi, especially in the genera 
Panus, Clitocybe, and Armillaria, and 
also by many bacteria; but its nature is 
not thoroughly understood. It is com- 
monly spoken of as “phosphorescence” ; 
but this is a misnomer as it is not due 
to phosphorus but to the process of 
oxidation. A better term to use would 
be “luminescence.” 

Undoubtedly, however, the bald 
cypress (Taxrodium distichum) is the 
most striking feature of the swamp. 
These trees never fail to excite the 
wonder and admiration of every ob- 
server, especially when seen for the 
first time. The massive buttressed 
base; the peculiar processes known as 
“knees,” which rise from the roots; 
the tall straight trunks, and the deli- 
cate, feathery foliage, mark these trees 
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as unique in our modern flora. In 
many respects they resemble the 
redwoods and giant sequoias of the 
Pacific coast, and, like them, they rep- 
resent the type of a genus which 
reached its maximum of development 
in past geologic ages and is now on 
the highroad to extinction. The bald 
cypress will grow in high, dry ground; 
but its natural habitat is in swamps. 
It thrives and flourishes under condi- 
tions which would be fatal to most 
other trees, with the roots permanently 
immersed and often with the base of 
the trunk entirely surrounded by water. 
Splendid examples are to be seen on 
the shores of Lake Drummond, where 
they constitute almost the sole feature 
of the outer zone of the lake border 
vegetation. Many individual trees, iso- 
lated from their fellows, grow well out 
in the lake, constituting one of its 
most striking features. 

The water of the swamp is dark- 
colored, but clear, resembling strong 
tea, and has an acid reaction and re- 
markable antiseptic properties. It is 
palatable and wholesome and keeps 
wonderfully well, without becoming 
foul. In former years it was much 
used on ships, especially on those about 
to make long voyages. That from the 
white cedar areas, known as “juniper- 
water,” was considered the best. Even 
where the ground is saturated, and the 
water stagnant, there is an entire ab- 
sence of the odors which are generally 
noticeable in salt marshes and in many 
fresh water swamps where there is 
abundant decaying vegetation. 


*Article and pictures by courtesy of the 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. 





AN EXPLANATION 


L N justice to Mr. Theodore S 
Woolsey, Jr., who contributed 
an excellent article on the Har- 
vard Forest School for the April num- 
ber of AMERICAN Forestry, the editor 
desires to explain that owing to lack of 
space it was impossible to use the care- 
fully and skillfully tabulated statistical 
tables by which Mr. Woolsey showed 


the actual results obtained with various 
trees under different conditions, and 
made a number of yearly comparisons 
which would have been of great inter- 
est to the student. The editor regrets 
that it is necessary, owing to lack of 
space, to eliminate statistical tables from 
most of the articles submitted which 
contain them. 
































SUNDAY AT THE CAMP OF THE 


UNEMPLOYED, SAN 


MUNICIPAL 


DIEGO, CAL., 


FOREST. 


SAN DIEGO’S MUNICIPAL FOREST 


By Max Warson, Public Forester 


OW that the United States is 
IQ realizing that period when it 
becomes expedient to look for- 

ward to its future timber supply 
and the fact becomes apparent that 
within less than a decade it wil! be 
necessary to create forests to fill the 
demand which cannot be supplied by 
our fast diminishing forests, it is 
rather interesting to note the man- 
ner in which this future want will be 
provided. Of all the natural resources 
which are primarily a public asset, there 
is none on which the public well being 
is more dependent than the forests. 
Therefore it follows that our future 
forests should be established by the 
community as a whole rather than by 
its individual citizens for the benefit of 
the individual and not the community. 
Several of the cities of Europe have 
furnished us with creditable examples 
of what a community may accomplish 
through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a Muncipal Forest, but until 


recently such an undertaking had not 
been atempted by any city of the United 
States. That the City of San Diego, 
situated in the most southwesternly cor- 
ner of the United States, should be the 
first to systematically establish a Mu- 
nicipal Forest, might seem rather ex- 
traordinary at first glance to those 
familiar with Southern California, and 
the natural flora of that region. The 
country is bare of any natural forests 
except upon the highest mountains, and 
the limited rainfall would seem to be 
adverse to an undertaking of this kind. 
Nevertheless the fact that this city is 
now engaged in such a work indicates 
that there must be conditions which 
make such an undertaking within the 
realms of practicability. 

The first and most important reason 
is the fact that San Diego stands apart 


from other cities in that she is the 
possessor of nearly seven thousand 
acres of land within her limits. This 


land came into the possession of the 
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VIEW OF A SECTION OF ONE-YEAR-OLD 


city at the time California became a 
State, when all of the old Pueblo of 
San Diego was deeded to the city by 
the National Government. Thus, San 
Diego became the owner of practically 
all the land within its limits, but the 
greater portion was sold during the 
early days until only the seven thousand 
acres now in its possession remained. 
The land is located ten miles north of 
the city proper. For the most part it 
is what is known as mesa land, lying 
about three hundred feet above the sea. 
It is rather rolling, and traversed at 
intervals by deep canyons, running to 
the sea. The virgin covering of this 
section consists of the native grasses 
and characteristic chaparral of Southern 
California; the largest growth on the 
mesa land being the Sumacs (Rhus 
Laurina and Rhus Integrifolia). For 
the most part the soil is of a sandy 
nature varying in depth from two to 
twelve feet. The mesa soil is underlain 
with a sand hardpan which is not im- 
pervious, and can be penetrated by 
roots if sufficiently moistened. 

Being the possessor of such a tract, 
the city had the land upon which to 
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GROVE, SAN DIEGO, CAL., MUNICIPAL 
FORES1?. 


establish a forest, but before such a 
thing became possible it was necessary 
also that there should be a tree, which 
was adapted to the soil, and climatic 
conditions, and which was of com- 
mercial value. In selecting a tree for 
the creation of a forest there are three 
main factors upon which the selection 
of the species is determined. First: 
The timber produced must be adapted 
for general use. Second: The species 
must be suited to the soil and climate 
of the location selected. Third: The 
tree must be the one which will come to 
maturity in the shortest possible time. 

Southern California has in the Eu- 
calyptus a tree which fills these re- 
quirements completely. The Eucalyptus 
is an acceptable substitute for almost 
any of our American hardwoods. It is 
adapted to the climate of Southern 
California even better than to its native 
land, and its rapid and thrifty growth 
in this locality is unsurpassed by any 
tree in the world. 

When the charter of the city of San 
Diego was revised in 1908, the possi- 
bility of the establishment of a success- 
ful Municipal Forest upon the Pueblo 
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LOOKING ACROSS CITY LANDS TO THE SHORE; NURSERY IN 
THE FOREGROUND. SAN DIEGO, CAL., MUNICIPAL FOREST. 


Lands was realized by some of the far- 
sighted citizens, who secured the in- 
sertion of a clause, which exempted 
these lands from sale until 1930, and 
provided a tax of two per cent per hun- 
dred on the assessed valuation of all 
city property for the improvement of 
these lands. 

No further action was taken until the 
fall of 1910, when a Pueblo Forester 
and Assistant were appointed with in- 
structions to establish a headquarters 
upon the land, and plant forty thou- 
sand trees, as the beginning of a munic- 
ipal Forest. The necessary buildings 
were erected and implements purchased 
and a water system installed for do- 
mestic purposes for the establishment 
of a nursery for propagating the trees 
to be planted. 


The rainfall in this section is only 
ten and one-half inches, and is dis- 
tributed entirely through the winter 
months. With such a limited water 
supply it was necessary to utilize a 
system of dry farming for conserving 
the moisture during the summer months, 
and thereby assisting the trees in de- 
veloping to the fullest extent. 

The land selected for the planting is 
thoroughly plowed immediately after 
the first rains to a depth of about ten 
inches. The rainfall is conserved dur- 
ing the winter by harrowing, and the 
ground worked into proper condition 
for the planting, which is done in March 
and April. The field is laid off in 
eight foot squares and the trees planted 
at each intersection. The planting is 
done with an ordinary garden trowel, 
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TOOKING ACROSS ONE YEAR’S GROVE TOWARDS FARM 


BUILDINGS, SAN DIEGO, 


and the trees, which are about one foot 
in height, set into the ground about 
four inches so as to be well into the 
moist earth. No water is used in the 
planting, and none afterward. After 
the trees are planted they are cultivated 
until a thorough dust mulch is estab- 
lished. This requires about five culti- 
vations extending up into June when 
no more care is necessary until the 
rains of the next winter. In the fol- 
lowing spring a mulch is again formed 
by stirring up the ground between the 
trees. After one year’s growth many 
of the trees are ten feet in height with 
a diameter at the base of fully two 
inches. Trees set upon the same soil 
without cultivation have not equalled 
this growth in two years’ time. 


CAL., MUNICIPAL FOREST. 


After the first year’s planting was 
completed a nursery was established 
with a capacity of several hundred 
thousand trees a year for carrying on 
the work. The trees grown for the 
1912 planting included about seven 
species of Eucalyptus and a few species 
of Acacias ; numerous ornamental trees 
were also propagated for use along the 
drives and boulevards. Among these 
were a few thousand of the Torrey 
Pines (Pinus Torreyana), which were 
grown for enlarging the grove of these 
trees which is located upon the city 
land. With the exception of a few 
trees found upon one of the coast 
islands these are the only trees of this 
species in existence. About two hun- 
dred and fifty acres have been planted 
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during the spring of 1912, making three 
hundred acres now in trees. These 
trees will make a growth of about eight 
feet per year, and in three years’ time 
should be of sufficient dimension to be 
available for fence posts. At this time 
the trees will be thinned, leaving not 
more than two hundred trees per acre 
to come to maturity as timber trees. 
It was not until the active develop- 
ment of this land had been undertaken 
that its actual value for various usages 
was appreciated. It was seen that, 
lying as the greater portion does, with 
the mountains on one side and the 
Pacific on the other, with the rapid 
growth of the city this land would soon 
become reservable as sites for subur- 
ban homes. Many acres are also well 
adapted to intensive farming for the 
growing of small fruits and vegetables 
and could be subdivided and leased for 
this purpose to good advantage. A 
good portion of this agricultural land 
has been planted to grain for the use 
of the farm stock and that of the dif- 
ferent departments of the city. For 
this reason it was decided to confine 
the planting to that portion of the land 
not so well suited to general argicul- 
tural or building purposes. As far 1s 
possible the planting will be confined 
to the canyons and hillsides, and the 
less valuable land. In planting on the 
steep canyon sides it is impossible to 
follow the method described, but as far 
as the land will permit the fullest prep- 
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aration will be given. Practically all 
the land so far planted is under culti- 
vation. 

The development of a Municipal 
Forest and Farm afforded a splendid 
opportunity for the city to take steps 
toward solving some of its most vexing 
social problems. 

The idea first advanced was for the 
institution of a plant for sending the 
vagrants and habitual drunkards of the 
city to the farm on probation for a term 
of a few months; the drunks to first 
be given a drug cure to eliminate as 
far as possible the desire for drink. A 
camp was first established, however, 
mainly for relieving the unemployed of 
the city, although many have been sent 
from the Police Court. The men have 
been given employment, each at fifty 
cents per day and board. This plan 
has proven a complete success in every 
particular. Hundreds of men have 
been benefited by the clean, wholesome 
work afforded, and all the planting this 
spring has been done with this labor 
with good results. It is doubtful if a 
better plan could be devised for the 
solution of these problems in any city 
than the establishment of a Municipal 
Forest and Farm, and the employment 
of these men under such a plan. A Mu- 
nicipal Forest is a good business in- 
vestment, and the useful employment 
of a class that has to be supported by 
the city directly or indirectly is also a 
good investment for the taxpayer. 





LUMBERMEN HELP FORESTERS. 


W. T. Cox, Minnesota state forester, reports that co-operation received from lumber- 
men in the northern part of the state has been such as to do away with forest fire dangers. 
He said that town officials and residents have also assisted. The heavy rains of the spring 
have done much to keep fires from starting in the woods. 


FOREST PRODUCT STATISTICS. 


The Forest Product Statistics of New York State for the year 1911, gathered by the 
Conservation Commission, show that the lumber and pulpwood output exceeded that of the 
preceding year, but that there was a falling off in wood used for alcohol, excelsior and 


cooperage. 


The output cf the forests in 1910 showed a decrease of 25 per cent from that of 1908; 


a decline of about 300,000,000 feet in three years. 


The annual removal of about one billion 


feet of wood material from the forests and woodlands of the state cannot go on indefinitely 
without reforestation on a large scale. 








FIRST PURCHASE OF WHITE MOUNTAIN LANDS 
UNDER THE WEEKS LAW 


yi purchase of 30,365 acres of 
land in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire was authorized 
on June 19 by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. The land is 
to be purchased under the Weeks Law 
which provides for the acquisition of 
lands by the Federal Government on 
the headwaters of navigable streams. 
A report previously rendered by the 
Geological: Survey showed that these 
lands were of importance in protecting 
the flow of the Connecticut and Andro- 
scoggin Rivers. 

The lands purchased include a tract 
of 29,570 acres at $8 an acre, owned by 
the Berlin Timberland Company of Ber- 
lin, N. H., acreage to be determined by 
a horizontal survey to be made by the 
United States. The Commission also 
authorized the purchase of 795 acres 
belonging to Mrs. E. M. Libbey, of 
Littleton, N. H. This tract consists of 
an undivided interest in certain lots 
owned with the Berlin Timberland 
Company and forming a part of the 
tract purchased from that company. 

The land purchased consists for the 
most part of valuable timber-producing 
lands on the north slopes of the Presi- 
dential Range. In addition to their 
value for their standing timber and for 
timber production they have other im- 
portant advantages which make them 
among the most desirable of any in the 
White Mountains for the purposes oi 
the Weeks Law. The tract has been 
carefully protected from fire for a num- 
ber of years so that the ground where 
the mature timber was removed a num- 


ber of years ago is now fully restocked , 


with a good quality of young growth. 
The nearness of all parts of the tract 
to the railroad adds materially to its 
advantages. Due in part to its near- 
ness to railroads and in part to its nat- 
ural scenery this tract is undoubt- 
edly one of the best known of any in 
the White Mountains, containing many 
of the most prominent features of the 
vine, The Ravine of the Cascades, and 
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White Mountain region. Kings Ra- 
the Castellated Ridge are all on this 
tract, and it also affords many com- 
manding views of the high peaks of the 
Presidential Range. During the past 
thirty years the Appalachian Mountain 
Club has developed a network of trails 
on the north slopes of this range, 1 
greater portion being on this tract. 
Thousands of persons tramp these 
trails every year. It was considered 
by the Commission that in no other part 
of the White Mountains would the edu- 
cational effect of a demonstration in 
forestry be so great. 

The Connecticut River is by far the 
most important navigable stream orig- 
inating in the White Mountains and 
three-fourths of this tract drains into 
that stream. 

With the lands authorized for pur- 
chase at the meeting of the Commission 
a week previous authority has now been 
given for the acquisition of 72,000 acres 
in the White Mountains, 

The land first purchased was what 
is known as the Kean Purchase, lying 
just east of the Carter Range and being 
the watershed of the Wild River. This 
comprised 33,800 acres at $5 an acre 
and was the property of the Hastings 
Lumber Company, while 7,500 acres 
in Bethlehem and Franconia belonging 
to the Berlin Mills Company was 
bought. at $4 an acre. The Bean Pur- 
chase was swept by fire in 1903 and 
9,000 acres damaged, but since then it 
has been well protected, and is con- 
sidered by the Forest Service officials 
to be a valuable acquisition. 

Options have been secured on 20,000 
acres in Benton and Easton and Chief 
Forester Henry S. Graves left on June 
20 to make a careful examination of 
them. He was joined by expert lum- 
berman Eugene S. Bruce, of the Forest 
Service, a few days later. More or less 
other land has been offered and is de- 
sired, but the Forest Service officials 
consider that the price asked is too high. 
































FAVORABLE TO WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HAT the forest cover of the 
White Mountains has a distinct 
and measurable effect upon the 

navigable streams which head in that 
region is the unequivocal and emphatic 
statement of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. The Director of the Sur- 
vey has filed his preliminary report on 
the White Mountains with the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, and, 
as earlier announced, the findings are 
favorable to the purchase of lands un- 
der the Weeks law. 

The report of the Geological Survey 
is based on the results of exhaustive in- 
vestigations and specific field tests 
which have been carried on during the 
last year. While the Survey has been 
subjected to frequent criticism and 
even bitter attacks, owing to its refusal 
to submit a perfunctory report assum- 
ing that a known and definite relation 
exists between forests and stream flow 
in the White Mountain region, the out- 
come of its investigations must not only 
satisfy the most radical forest enthusi- 
ast, but it precludes the possibility of 
criticism by those who have opposed 
the acquisition by the Government of 
any forest lands, on the theory that 
forest preservation does not affect 
stream flow. The investigations are be- 
lieved, indeed, to solve definitely a 
problem that has long been a source 
of strenuous contention among scien- 
tists, including the friends of forest con- 
servation, and while these investiga- 
tions have direct reference to the en- 
tire White Mountain area, they estab- 
lish a principle which is of far wider 
application. 

The Weeks Forest Reservation Law 
places upon the Geological Survey the 
responsibility of establishing, before 
purchase, the fact that forest lands 
have an effect upon the navigability of 
navigable streams, and the law pro- 
vides that the Survey shall make a field 
examination of every tract offered to 
the Government for sale thereunder. 
The Survey has insisted on following 
the plain mandate of the law and mak- 
ing such axaminations, not at an office 


desk but actually on the ground, in a 
thoroughgoing, scientific manner. 

In the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains tracts aggregating 1,962,800 acres 
have been certified to by the Geological 
Survey as affecting the navigability of 
streams by reason of the excessive 
erosion which follows deforestation in 
these areas. Owing to the geologic con- 
ditions in the White Mountains, no ex- 
cessive erosion, according to the Sur- 
vey geologists, can be shown to follow 
deforestation. Therefore the Survey 
carried forward its further investiga- 
tion in the White Mountains along the 
lines of trying to show that deforesta- 
tion and subsequent burning of the for- 
est mulch results in a more rapid run- 
off and therefore tends to make un- 
stable the flow of streams. 

The hydrometric showing presented 
in the preliminary report covers results 
on two small, almost exactly similar 
drainage basins of about 5 square miles 
each, on the east branch of Pemige- 
wasset River, one largely clothed with 
virgin timber and the other deforested 
and burned. The facts observed are 
so striking as to render the position of 
the Survey impregnable. Careful meas- 
urements of precipitation over the areas 
and of the run-off of the respective 
streams show that not only was the 
snow held better in the forested area, 
but that during a period of 17 days in 
April, including three extended storms, 
the run-off of the stream in the de- 
forested area was a comparative flood 
—practically double that of the stream 
flowing through the forested area, as 
shown graphically below. 





6.48 inches. 





Run-off of Shoal Pond Brook (forested 


area) during three storms in April, 1912. 
12.87 in. 





Run-off of Burnt Brook (deforested area) 
during same storms. 





Diagram comparing run-off from forested 
and deforested basins. 


In the Shoal Pond Brook basin (the 
forested area) the Survey established 
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? rain gages and 20 snow gages and the 
engineers visited these continually dur- 
ing the winter on snowshoes, the snow 
being from 4 to 7 feet deep; in the ad- 
joining Burnt Brook basin (the de- 
forested area) it established 9 rain 
gages and 18 snow gages. On both 
streams hydrometric stations were es- 
tablished and the stream flow deter- 
mined with a high degree of accuracy. 
The Survey report shows that the max- 
imum flood flow from the forested 
basin was only 67 per cent of that from 
the deforested basin. 

During the period of these storms 
Burnt Brook (deforested) contributed 
a much greater volume of water to 
Pemigewasset River than did Shoal 
Pond Brook (forested). “The stream of 
the forested basin is observed to be the 
steadier of the two and in proportion 
to its drainage area it tends—at least 
during the spring months—to promote 
a steady flow of water in the master 
stream of which it is a tributary.” 

The conclusions of Director George 
Otis Smith, of the Survey, are as fol- 
lows: 

“The comparison between two ad- 
jacent basins during critical periods is 
presented in this preliminary statement 
as a sufficient showing for the purposes 
of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission. While data covering 
longer periods for both these and other 
basins in the White Mountains have 
been collected and will be available for 
the more complete report, the particu- 
lar case of the Burnt Brook and Shoal 
Pond Brook basins is typical for the 
region and establishes the general con- 
clusion that a direct relation exists be- 
tween forest cover and stream regula- 
tion. 

“The results of the Burnt Brook- 
Shoal Pond Brook studies are held to 
show that throughout the White Moun- 
tains the removal of forest growth 
must be expected to decrease the nat- 
ural steadiness of dependent streams 
during the spring months at least. 

“The foregoing conclusion forms a 
strong basis for arguing the desirabil- 
ity of painstaking methods of admin- 
istration in respect to forest lands in 
the White Mountain region. Defores- 
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tation followed by fires, as in the Burnt 
Brook basin, results in conditions un- 
favorable to natural spring storage be- 
cause conducive to rapid snow melt- 
ing and stream run-off. Control of 
White Mountain lands that would re- 
duce fires to a minimum and promote 
normal reforstation must result in a 
great improvement over present ten- 
dencies, and this improvement in forest 
cover can logically be expected to fav- 
orably affect stream regulation to the 
extent quantitatively indicated in the 
comparison of the forested Shoal Pond 
Brook with the deforested Burnt 
Brook. 

“While the intensive hydrometric 
work was confined to a few headwater 
tributaries of the Connecticut and Mer- 
rimac rivers, the basins studied were 
selected as typical for the whole White 
Mountain area, and the field examina- 
tions over this region have shown the 
tracts now under consideration for pur- 
chase to be similar to the basins here 
reported upon. Therefore, the favor- 
able showing of this report is of gen- 
eral application in the White Moun- 
tain area.” 

Such an actual demonstration and 
quantitative measure of the perform- 
ance of different areas, some forested 
and others deforested, has never been 
attempted in trying to determine the 
effect of forest cover on stream flow. 
Efforts to arrive at definite conclusions 
have always been based on a study of 
long-time records of precipitation and 
stream discharge; but owing to the 
many qualifying factors, such efforts 
have simply resulted in divergent opin- 
ions and inconclusive controversies. 
The results of the present actual meas- 
urements in these mimic drainage 
basins, so accurate and refined in 
method as to approach laboratory ex- 
periments, where exact results may be 
expected, leave no doubt as to the con- 
clusion. Forest cover and the resulting 
forest mat in the White Mountain 
granite area does, to a considerable and 
measurable degree, steady and regulate 
stream flow, and therefore must be 
stated as an important factor in main- 
taining the navigability of streams 
whose headwaters lie in such areas. 

















RAISING ELK AND DEER 


UCH interest has been manifested 
) by readers of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY in an article on Raising 
Deer on Forest Preserves and a num- 
ber of inquiries have been received re- 
garding cost, method of feeding, etc. 

The following extracts from a let- 
ter by Howard Eaton, a dealer in wild 
animals, of Wolf, Wyoming, to Wm. 
M. Ellicott, of Baltimore, who worked 
for the passage of the bill by the Mary- 
land legislature allowing the raising 
of deer for the market, gives many in- 
teresting details in reference to elk and 
deer raising. 

Mr. Eaton says: 

“You have done the right thing for 
Maryland in this deer and elk breed- 
ing matter, and it solves the question 
of how to use the cut over and bushy 
country which is not suitable for farm- 
ing and hardly carries enough feed to 
fatten cattle, etc. 

“T have shipped elk all over the U. 
S. and delivered a lot to Mrs. T. M. 
Carnegie, Cumberland Island, Fila. 
These elk did well as far as climate 
and altitude went, but were killed by 
some poison plant. Near N. O. I sold 
a lot and five years later heard that 
they had done very well. 

“Mosquitos would not injure the elk 
or deer, as they have served their time 
with skeeters in Montana, Wyoming, 
ete. 

“T can’t remember altitude of Lake 
Superior, but a large lot of deer and 
elk are right along the shore, virtually 
at water level. 

“Elk will browse and also graze. 
I’ve never known elk subject to any 
disease, except that in the Yellowstone 
Park some years since and many elk 
died of mange, much like the old buf- 
falo mange, but I’ve not heard of any 
mange there since winter of 1902-3. 

“T’d advise 8 ft. fence, although 
lower ones might answer, but the 8 ft. 
fences (Page woven wire is O. K.), 
would hold the elk and by stretching 
a wire 1 ft. above it would hold deer 
as well. The 8 ft. fence would hold 
antelope, elk, moose and buffalo. 


“In Maryland, I’d consider shelter 
unnecessary, although you would or 
should have feed corrals or pastures, 
where game could be fed some in win- 
ter, making it tamer and allowing a 
count and view of the animals. 

“Let the buffalo run all the year with 
the cows. 

“Elk will kill dogs or run them out 
of pasture, especially when the elk 
calves are around. I saw a bunch of 
them corner a big Canada lynx and he 
was one of the worst scared animals I 
ever saw,—only saved his life by 
climbing a tree. 

“You would not need goats with the 
elk. 

“No special training is required to 
handle elk,—just good wild hog sense. 
If feeding hay at any time remember 
that elk and deer prefer weedy hay to 
clear timothy or alfalfa. 

“In a small enclosure during rutting 
season, the bulls are dangerous—same 
as male deer at that season, but in a 
large park the elk will keep away from 
a man. 

“A man on a horse would be im- 
mune from bulls, unless during the 
rut, he would corner an old fellow. 

“The meat of the bulls is best out 
here up to about October Ist, although 
at times a bull will rut in September, 
by 15th to 20th. 

“Cows are good at any time when in 
flesh—same as our domestic cattle. 
Bulls are good meat when they regain 
flesh after their horns are shed (usual- 
ly in March this happens). 

“T’ve never hesitated to go among 
the elk freely, afoot or in saddle, at 
any time except rutting season, but 
while it might be and is as a rule, safe 
to feed them salt from the hand, yet 
it is unwise to trust any mature wild 
animal—he seems to get locoed at 
times. I'll write Mr. Knorr and urge 
that the Agricultural Department co- 
operate with the Maryland Agricultural 
Station and try game raising, but you 
know that the Government is mighty 
slow at times. I have urged many times 
that the game be placed on cut over 
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lands of low value in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“It is a great chance to make money 
easily. I have a friend in lowa who 
kills his deer and tags them with a 
special permit, ships to Chicago, and 
nets about $30 for does and $35 for 
bucks. These animals cost him very 
little more than to raise a couple of 
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sheep—his income from deer in an 80- 
acre pasture is $1,000 to $1,100 per 
year for venison and $300 to $500 per 
year from sale of live animals. 

“Except to feed in winter and to 
dress the meat, there is no work in 
raising and selling these deer. 

“T’ve had nearly 40 years’ experience 
in raising and selling wild animals and 
am fairly well posted. 





A DEMONSTRATION FOREST 


HE Board of Regents of the 
© University of Washington, at 

their meeting April 24, on the 
recommendation of President Kane 
unanimously authorized the College of 
Forestry to co-operate with the United 
States Forest Service in the establish- 
ment and operation of a demonstration 
forest. 

The College of Forestry has long felt 
the need of such a forest. While the 
general conditions about Seattle are 
perhaps better adapted for carrying out 
student exercises and demonstrations 
by the instructor than they are at any 
other school in the country, yet there 
are many problems that cannot be 
worked out successfully except on an 
area fully controlled by the College. 
Although this forest will be subject to 
the control of the United States Forest 
Service and a tract owned by the Uni- 
versity would in some respects be more 
desirable this forest will open the way 
for the solution of many problems. 

The object of the demonstration for- 
est is two-fold. First. It will be used 
as an experiment station. The field of 
work in this line that is open in the 
Pacific Northwest is practically un- 
limited and the various problems to be 
solved have hardly been touched upon. 
Abroad forest experiment stations are 
common and they have contributed 
largely to the development and ad- 
vancement of forestry. With the de- 
crease in the available timber supply 
and the increasing interest that lum- 
bermen and timberland owners are 
showing in reforestation, the general 
public is demanding information on the 


best methods of handling forest lands 
for increased and continued produc- 
tion. It is one of the objects to use 
the forest to carry on experiments that 
will lead to a solution of these prob- 
lems. 

The second object of the demonstra- 
tion forest is to make it serve as a 
field laboratory where the students in 
forestry may acquire at first hand a 
practical knowledge of all phases of 
forestry and lumbering. This is of 
especial importance to the students who 
elect the course in logging engineering. 
This course combines a knowledge of 
forestry and logging in such a manner 
that it will enable the student, after a 
period of apprenticeship, to take charge 
of logging operations. 

The site for the forest will probably 
be selected during the coming summer. 
An entire water-shed readily accessible 
to the University will be chosen. When 
the work is put under way the students 
will be required to make a complete 
working plan, including a_ detailed 
cruise, topographic and forest type 
maps, valuation of timber, plan of 
logging, improvements, and_ tables 
showing growth and yield. All cutting 
will be done in accordance with the 
working plan in such manner that the 
operations are financially successful 
and at the same time that future yields 
will be increased and the forest gen- 
erally improved. The details of all 
proposed plans will be subject to ap- 
proval by the National Forest Service. 
All timber sales will be made in ac- 
cordance with Forest Service regula- 
tions and the revenues therefrom will 
be entirely under government control. 




















THE FORESTRY CONFERENCE IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


HE program for the Fifth An- 
© nual Forestry Conference in 

the White Mountains, July 17- 
19, presents a number of interesting 
features. It is held under the auspices 
of the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, in co-opera- 
tion with the New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission, and includes meetings of 
the Directors of the American Fores- 
try Association, the North-Eastern 
Foresters, and the New Hampshire 
Timberland Owners Association. An 
outline of the program shows the ex- 
cursions and visits to forest enter- 
prises, and the subjects for discussion: 

July 17, 10 a. m. Meeting at the 
Deer Park Hotel, North Woodstock. 
A visit will be made to the famous 
Lost River, which has recently been 
acquired by the Society for the pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, 
with 148 acres of timberland adjoin- 
ing. 

8 p.m. A meeting at the Deer Park 
Hotel, North Woodstock. Ex-Gover- 
nor Rollins will preside. Addresses 
are expected from Governor Bass, of 
New Hampshire, President of the 
American Forestry Association, and 
Governor Plaisted, of Maine. Mr. W. 
R. Brown, Chairman of the State For- 
estry Commission, will outline the for- 
est work in New Hampshire, followed 
by brief remarks by the State Foresters 
and other official representatives from 
the several New England States. 

July 18. At Bretton Woods. 2 p.m. 
The Mt. Pleasant House. A meeting 
for the discussion of measures to pre- 
vent forest fires.) Mr. W. R. Brown 
will preside. Brief papers wil be pre- 
sented from a number of persons who 


have actually had experience in fight- 
ing fires. Mr. J. G. Peters will speak 
upon the co-operation of the federal 
government. 

8 p.m. The Mt. Pleasant House. 
General conference upon conditions in 
the White Mountains. It is expected 
that members of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission will be pres- 
ent, together with representatives from 
the Forest Service and the Geological 
Survey. New Hampshire’s purchase 
of the Crawford Notch. Experts have 
been invited to discuss the influence of 
the forest upon the flow of streams. 

July 19. 9 a.m. The Mt. Pleasant 
House. Eleventh annual meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

10 a. m. General conference upon 
forest taxation. Leaders in this dis- 
cussion will be, Dr. B. E. Fernow, of 
Toronto, Professor Fred R. Fairchild 
of Yale, and Professor Charles J. Bul- 
lock, of Harvard, and the Foresters 
from the several States. 

2:30 p.m. The Crawford House. A 
porch talk on the Crawford Notch pur- 
chase, followed by a walking trip into 
the primeval spruce timber on Mt. 
Webster. 

Members of the conference will 
visit the State Forest Nursery at Bos- 
cawen, N. H. Headquarters for the 
conference will be at the Mt. Pleasant 
House, Bretton Woods, which makes a 
special rate of $3.00 per day. The 
same rate to members of the confer- 
ence is made by the Deer Park Hotel, 
and the Crawford House. The Mt. 
Washington Hotel also offers special 
rates. 





CHINA’S MOST VALUABLE WOOD. 


The nammu tree (Persea nam-mu Oliver) of the laurel family of plants yields the most 
valuable wood of China. It grows in the moist climate of western Szechuan, China, which 
lies between the 25th and 26th degrees north latitude. This is in about the latitude of New 
Orleans and attempts are now being made to grow this valuable tree in this country. 
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STATE FOREST PROBLEMS IN MARYLAND 


By F. W. BestEy, State Forester 


I: many years ago the Federal 
Government was practically the 
only agency for organized for- 
estry work in this country. Since then, 
however, not less than twenty-seven 
States have taken up the practice of 
forestry in a more or less systematic 
way and are at the present time ex- 
pending over a million dollars annually 
in the effort. 

When we recall the many years of 
hard fighting by a few men whose 
names are familiar to all of you, that 
was required to establish a forest policy 
for the Government upon the millions 
of acres that the Government owned, 
it is not surprising that the States have 
been unseemingly slow in adopting a 
forest policy which involved lands 
owned by private individuals who have 
little or no interest in this general 
problem of forest conservation. Here- 
in lies one of the chief difficulties and 
accounts in a large measure for the 
slow development of forestry in the 
states. Few states have large holdings 
of forest land upon which they are 
free to practice forestry without re- 
striction. Practically all of the land is 
held by private individuals who can 
only be appealed to by showing them 
that the practice of conservative fores- 
try will pay and in face of the fire risk, 
the low value of stumpage, the hap- 
hazard system of taxation, and lack 
of reliable data as to what may be 
financially expected, this is difficult to 
figure out to the satisfaction of the 
landowner. At the same time the land- 
owner will continue to hold his land 
in timber growth, and is generally will- 
ing to adopt means for greater protec- 
tion and measures to improve growth 
conditions when such improvement 
does not involve much of an outlay. 
This opens up a wide field of useful- 
ness which the state can, and does, 
supply and which means real progress 
even though it be far from the ideal 
we hope to attain eventually. 

Organized forest work began in 
Maryland in 1906 through the activities 
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of a few people, who succeeded in se- 
curing the necessary legislation to es- 
tablish it, and did not come because 
there was a demand for it on the part 
of the people at large. It started in an 
inconspicuous way, with a small ap- 
propriation, too small in fact to attract 
the notice of the politicians. Like many 
other states the promoters of the for- 
est movement in Maryland had the co- 
operation of the United States Forest 
Service which offered a model law, 
that, with a number of modifications 
to suit the circumstances, was adopted. 
One of the good features of the law 
was the provision reltaing to a non- 
partisan State Board of Forestry, con- 
sisting of the Governor, the Comp- 
troller, the president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, the president of the 
State Agricultural College and two ap- 
pointees of the Governor, one of whom 
shall be a citizen of the State interested 
in the advancement of forestry and the 
other a practical lumberman, engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber within 
the state. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Maryland has the reputation of 
great political activity within her state 
boards, the Board of Forestry has been 
entirely free from it, and ever since 
the work was organized there has been 
absolutely no political interference and 
it is not believed that with an ex-officio 
board of this character, such a thing is 
probable. The forest law has been 
amended in two or three particulars, 
but in the main it stands to-day as 
representing nearly everything that is 
needed from the standpoint of legisla- 
tion, and its successful working has 
prompted other states to adopt many 
of its provisions. Forestry in Mary- 
land has a promising field and while 
progress has been slow, a substantial 
foundation has been laid which will 
enable the state to proceed in the de- 
velopment of a forest policy along con- 
structive lines. The first appropriation 
was $7,000 for the two years 1907- 
1908; $8,000 for the two following 
years; $9,000 for the next two years 











GOOD SPECIMENS OF FOREST GROWN WHITE OAKS, KENT COUNTY. 


and for the years 1913 and 1914 the 
sum of $84,500 becomes available. It 
should be added that $58,500 of the 
last biennial appropriation is for the 
purchase of lands, leaving $26,000 for 
maintenance and publications. 

State work is necessarily of an ex- 
tensive character, rather than inten- 
sive. The position of Maryland is per- 
haps unique in the great variety of 
natural conditions that exist within her 
borders. From the extreme southeast- 
ern to the extreme northwestern cor- 
ners of the State is practically 265 miles 
in a straight line and between these two 
extremities are found as great a vari- 
ety of soil conditions, tree species, and 
forest types, as can probably be found 
in any state. This gives a diversity of 
conditions that is not usually found 
elsewhere. In the extreme southeast- 
ern part of the State are pure stands 
of red gum, cypress and loblolly pine, 
such as are common to the south; while 
in the extreme western part, in the 
mountain region, the white pine, tama- 
rack, hemlock, spruce, yellow birch, 
sugar maple and other trees of the 
northern type are found. Between 
these extremes is a variety of hard- 


woods that would be difficult to dupli- 
cate in any other equal area in the 
United States. Likewise this field pre- 
sents nearly every form and degree of 
forestry from the worst kind of mis- 
management to the most intensive 
form. In the central part of the State 
where the best agricultural soils are 
found, the woodlands are confined, as 
a rule to relatively small woodlots, re- 
ceiving in most cases fairly intense for- 
est management under the selection 
system. In the southeastern part of 
the State, where pure stands of lob- 
lolly pine are found, the form of man- 
agement approaches the clear cutting 
system. Southern Maryland is a sec- 
tion in which large areas, that were 
formerly cultivated, prior to the Civil 
War, are now grown up in pines and 
hardwoods. In the mountain forests 
of the western section, destructive 
methods of lumbering and severe for- 
est fires afford excellent examples of 
what to avoid in the practice of fores- 
try. There are two million acres of 
woodland in the State, which repre- 
sents 35% of the total land area, so 
that according to the ideal arrange- 
ment in an agricultural state, the per 
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A HEAVY SECOND GROWTH STAND OF LOBLOLLY PINE, SUCH AS IS FREQUENTLY 
SEEN IN THE LOWER EASTERN SHORE PENINSULA OF MARYLAND. 


cent of woodland is still in excess of 
local needs. It is estimated that 20% 
of the total land area is better adapted 
to a forest growth than for cultivation 
or pasture, and it is not likely that the 
woodland will ever be reduced below 
this percentage. Probably 95% of the 
woodlands are in small holdings, rang- 
ing from 5 to 1,000 acres, so that it is 
difficult to get organized co-operation 
in fire protection, because of the large 
number of owners involved. 
Naturally under the diversity of con- 
ditions that have been indicated, the 
forest problems of even a small State 
like Maryland are many and varied. 
What is true of Maryland is also appli- 
cable in most of the eastern states. 
The main forest problems in Mary- 
land may be classed under: Investi- 
gation of forest conditions; Educa- 
tional work; Co-operation with land- 
owners; The control of forest fires; 
Acquisition and care of State Forests. 


INVESTIGATION. 


Before any State can adopt an in- 
telligent forest policy there is the need 
of reliable information concerning its 


forest resources. This has been se- 
cured by the different states in various 
ways and in a more or less approxi- 
mate manner. The first work done in 
Maryland was the beginning of a for- 
est survey, by counties, in which all 
the woodlands were plotted on base 
maps, drawn on a scale of 1 mile to 
the inch. All woodlots of 5 acres or 
more were located as accurately as pos- 
sible and classified as to character and 
condition, as nearly as could be done 
by a superficial examination in driving 
over the public, and many of the pri- 
vate, roads. This work has been con- 
tinued from 1906, until the present 
time, when the survey of the State 
has been completed, with the exception 
of one county. In addition to the for- 
est map of each county, a large amount 
of information was obtained as to for- 
est fires, suitable methods of forest 
management, timber production and 
uses, market conditions, transportation 
facilities, the forest fire sentiment in 
the communities, etc. This first-hand 
information has enabled the Forester 
to become intimately acquainted with 
all sections of the State and the vari- 
ous conditions that are presented; the 
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DENSE YOUNG STAND OF MIXED HARDWOODS IN NEED OF AN IMPROVEMENT 





CUTTING. 


results of these studies being published 
in the form of county reports, a num- 
ber of which will appear during the 
coming winter as an appropriation of 
$6,000 has just been made available for 
this purpose. 

Further investigations are being 
made as to the rate of growth of the 
important timber trees and other stud- 
ies in anticipation of future needs. 
The idea is to have in the possession 
of the State such complete information 
as will enable the forest officials to 
meet the various questions that are con- 
stantly coming up in an intelligent man- 
ner, and without delay. Maryland has 
placed more emphasis upon this fea- 
ture perhaps than other States, but to 
us it seems fundamental and I believe 
will be fully justified. 

If forestry is to succeed fully, it 
must be presented in a popular man- 
ner, so that its principles shall become 
household words, soto speak. To ac- 
complish this necessitates the use of 
every available means by which it may 
be introduced to all classes of people. 
It is primarily a campaign of educa- 
tion that must be conducted for many 
years to come. It is particularly im- 


portant in the beginning. The educa- 
tional feature of the work takes various 


forms as for example, lectures before 
various organizations, miscellaneous 
gatherings, in fact any places or occa- 
sions where an audience is provided. 
This will naturally take a wide range 
possibly from a woman’s sewing circle 
to a legislative assembly. The most ef- 
fective work is done with Farmers In- 
stitutes, Farmers Clubs and Granges, 
because in such meetings there is the 
direct contact with the progressive 
woodlot owner. Forestry exhibits at 
the county fair and other exhibitions 
is an effective method of reaching 
many people. Publications bearing on 
various forestry subjects and calcu- 
lated to meet specific needs are also an 
effective means of education. The 
Maryland law provides for a course of 
lectures on forestry at the State Agri- 
cultural College which as supplemen- 
tary education along agricultural lines 
is productive of good results. The 
plan of keeping the newspapers sup- 
plied with material that they will pub- 
lish is another educational feature and 
not to be slighted. In all of the edu- 
cational work, the important thing is to 
reach the individual landowner who 
has it in his own hands to promote or 
hinder the real progress of forestry and 
to do this is one of the most difficult 
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problems of State forest work. After 
all the means enumerated have been 
used to the limit, people will be found 
who have never heard that there was 
a State Forest Organization. 

The plan of examining woodlands 
upon application and giving advice to 
the owners has been carried on in 
Maryland, as in other States. Since 
the adoption of this plan about 28,000 
acres of woodland have been examined 
and advice given as to its management. 
These areas are widely scattered over 
the State and each serves in a way as 
an object lesson of practical forestry 
applied in a manner to meet the needs 
of the individual case. This work has 
been supplemented by the establish- 
ment of five demonstration forests in 
as many different counties for the pur- 
pose of carrying out in a more definite 
way certain plans of forest manage- 
ment. These demonstration forests be- 
long to private landowners who have 
agreed to manage them under the di- 
rection of the State Forester. In this 
way the State can offer demonstrations 
of applied forestry without having to 
acquire the land and so far the plan has 
worked very satisfactorily. 

One of the easiest ways to interest 
the average landowner in forestry is to 
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get him started along the lines of tree 
planting. Trees grown in a State For- 
est nursery and sold to him at cost is 
an inducement. The demand for such 
stock is usually much greater than the 
supply. In this way a man may be 
perfectly willing to plant trees on good 
agricultural land, when under the most 
favorable conditions no profit can be 
reasonably expected, while he may 
have a hundred acres of burned over 
mismanaged woodland, which if pro- 
tected properly and managed would in- 
crease the yield to three or four times 
what he now receives. As a purely 
business proposition much of the pri- 
vate planting that is done is open to 
serious question, but inasmuch as the 
landowner insists upon doing it and it 
really advances the interest in forestry 
the State is not without justification in 
encouraging the enterprise. At any 
rate forest planting in the east, or else- 
where, under certain conditions is a 
good thing and if we as foresters en- 
courage the would-be planter to re- 
strict his planting to locations where 
fire protection can be assured and to 
soils not suitable for more renumera- 
tive crops, and to trees of rapid growth 
and early maturity, no permanent harm 
will be done to the individual or ta the 
reputation of the forester. 
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The control of forest fires is the most 
important problem in Maryland, as is 
apparently the case in all of the other 
States. It is reasonably certain that if 
forest fires in the mountains could be 
controlled within reasonable limits, the 
timber production of that section would 
be at least doubled. Without such fire 
control conservative forest manage- 
ment is out of the question. 

There are some sections in the State 
where forest fires are infrequent, such 
as the southern portion. In other 
places, such as the central part where 
the forest lands are generally isolated 
woodlots, fires are frequent but never 
so destructive because they are usually 
confined to relatively small areas. The 
annual loss from forest fires is about 
$100,000, the bulk of which is in the 
three western mountain counties. The 
forest laws are adequate to deal with 
the forest fire situation and now that 
we have secured increased appropria- 
tions for the purpose, it is believed that 
a fairly effective system may be es- 
tablished. The system now in operation 
is that of local forest wardens, forest 
patrolmen and lookout watchmen. All 
of these men are commissioned as for- 
est wardens by the Governor, upon 
recommendation of the State Forester. 
The law limits the number of wardens 
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A ROADWAY THROUGH A MARYLAND FOREST. 


in each county to one for each 15,000 
acres of woodland or majority fraction 
thereof. The wardens are under the 
control of the State Forester and are 
paid for services rendered at the rate 
of 25c. per hour, the county and State 
sharing equally in the expense. The 
wardens have the authority to employ 
assistance, arrest without warrant, the 
power to summon help in case of emer- 
gency, and in fact, they are given full 
authority to deal with forest fires and 
the enforcement of all forest laws. The 
forest patrolmen are employed under 
the co-operative arrangement provided 
in the Weeks Law, the State putting 
up $1,200, which amount has been du- 
plicated by the Federal Government to 
pay the expenses of the patrol work. 
This amount will be more than doubled 
for the next year. 
STATE FOREST RESERVATIONS. 

As a general policy the acquisition by 
the State of large forest areas is open 
to question. To my mind there are 
but three legitimate objects to be con- 
sidered in such purchases. 

1. Mountain lands, which have a 
high value for water conservation in 
state streams, in addition to timber pro- 
duction and upon which the present or 
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prospective owners cannot afford to 
practice conservative forest manage- 
ment because of economic conditions. 

2. Small areas distributed over the 
state to serve as demonstrations of 
practical forest management. 

3. Lands of special value for State 
parks, or watershed protection. 

Maryland owns less than 2,000 acres 
of State Forests located in the moun- 
tain section and which may be classed 
under number 1 above. These came to 
us by gift at the time the first forest 
law was enacted. The five demonstra- 
tion forests under State supervision, 
but privately owned, served as the sec- 
ond class of State Forests; while the 
third will be represented in the Pataps- 
co Park, near Baltimore, for the pur- 


chase of which $50,000 has recently 
been appropriated by the State. 

These are only a few of the more im- 
portant problems with which the State 
has to deal. Many others are awaiting 
solution, such as the taxation of wood- 
lands, the problem of forest tree in- 
sects, and diseases, the encouragement 
of wood-using industries that will 
utilize low grade material and make 
forest management more profitable, the 
protection of shade and roadside trees, 
and new ones constantly asserting 
themselves as new conditions are pre- 
sented. 


*Photographs by courtesy of the Maryland 
State Board of Forestry. 





AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 
MEETING 


HE midsummer meeting of the 
© directors of the American For- 
estry Association will be held in 
the White Mountains, in connection 
with a trip on July 17, 18 and 19, ar- 
ranged by a joint invitation extended to 
them and their guests by Governor 
Bass, of New Hampshire, the presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation; the New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission and the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 
The following itinerary has been ar- 
ranged for all those starting from New 
York, but it is desired that if it is more 
convenient for others to join the party 
at some point en route that they may 
feel free to do so. If sufficient ac- 
ceptances to the invitations are re- 
ceived a special Pullman car will be 
attached to the regular 8 p. m. train 
for Concord, N. H., at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, July 16, which will be side- 
tracked at Concord on Wednesday 
morning. 

The party will breakfast Wednes- 
day, July 17, at the Eagle Hotel and 
Governor Bass will then receive and 
welcome the party at the State Capitol. 
Automobiles will be furnished through 
the courtesy of a number of those in 
attendance and an automobile truck to 
carry all baggage. A run will then be 


made of about seventy-five miles to 
Deer Park Hotel at North Woodstock 
stopping on the way to see the State 
Nursery at Boscowan and to lunch at 
Plymouth. At Deer Park Hotel the 
party will join members of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests in a short visit to the 
most beautiful Lost River Reserve 
nearby, lately purchased by the Society, 
returning to the Hotel for dinner and 
the night. The morning of Thursday, 
July 18, the party will proceed by au- 
tomobile through the profile notch to 
the Mt. Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, for lunch and remain there in 
attendance upon the fifth annual fores- 
try conference which is to be held at 
Bretton Woods on the 18th and 19th 
under the auspices of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests in co-operation with the State 
Forestry Commission and the Asso- 
ciation of North Eastern Foresters 
Short excursions from this point can 
easily be taken to see the New State 
Reservation of Crawford Notch and 
the proposed Federal Reserves to be 
purchased under the Weeks Act. The 
special Pullman will be brought from 
Concord to Bretton Woods for those 
returning to New York and leave at 
about 8:30 a. m., July 20, and arrive in 
New York at about 9 p. m. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE 


COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


N July 28, 1911, the act establish- 
@ ing the New York State College 

of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity became a law through the signature 
of Governor Dix. The objects and pur- 
poses of the College as stated in its or- 
ganic law are: 

1. The conduct upon land acquired 
for such purposes of such experiments 
in Forestry and Reforestation as the 
Board of Trustees deem most advan- 
tageous to the interests of the State and 
the advancement of the Science of For- 
estry. 

2. The planting, raising, cutting and 
selling of trees and timber at such times, 
of such species and quantities as the 
Board of Trustees deems best, with 2 
view of obtaining and imparting knowl- 
edge concerning the scientific manage- 
ment and use of forests, their regulation 
and administration, and the production, 
harvesting and reproduction of wood 
crops and the earning of a revenue 
therefrom. 

The College is directly under the con- 
trol of a Board of Trustees, partly 
designated by the Act of Organization, 
partly appointed by the Governor and 
partly elected by the Trustees of Syra- 
cuse University. 

New York was one of the first States 
to realize the necessity of training young 
men as foresters. In 1898 the State 
Legislature established a State College 
of Forestry at Cornell University and 
gave to the College a tract of 30,000 
acres in the Adirondacks to be used as 
a demonstration forest. Owing to an 
unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances arising in the management of 
the demonstration forest at Axton, the 
College was closed in 1902 after four 
very successful years under Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, now Dean of the Faculty of 
Forestry at Toronto University. In 
view of the tremendous interest in every 
phase of forestry in the State evidenced 
by a constant demand from all classes 
of people for more information as to 
the reforestation of waste lands and the 


best methods of caring for what we still 
have, the State College of Forestry was 
re-established and located at Syracuse 
University because of the easy accessi- 
bility from all parts of the State, near- 
ness to the Adirondacks, and because 
of splendid facilities offered students 
in forestry for work in other colleges 
of the university in engineering and the 
natural sciences. 

Those who framed the organic law 
of the College saw clearly that such an 
institution should serve the State in 
more than instructional work in for- 
estry only and obligated the College to 
carry on two definite and equally im- 
portant lines of work: The carrying on 
of such research and investigative work 
in forestry as will aid in the solution 
of the many problems which confront 
the people and the State of New York 
in the protection, care and extension of 
that increasingly valuable asset of the 
State—the forests of the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills, and in the practical 
reforestation of the millions of acres 
of waste lands in the State which are 
adapted to a forest crop only. Second, 
the giving of instruction in forestry, 
not only for students who may be at- 
tending the professional courses in the 
College or the practical ranger course, 
but for anyone else in the State who 
wishes to know more as to the care of 
their trees, the planting of waste lands 
so that such lands may become a profit 
and not a loss; the cutting of timber so 
that another crop may be obtained; the 
treatment of timber so as to prevent 
decay, and general facts as to our trees 
and forests and the animals and plants 
which may help or injure them. 


A FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


To be able to carry on effectively 
such research and investigative work as 
will be of immediate help in the State, 
the Legislature stated in its act that 
$40,000 of the initial appropriation for 
the College of Forestry should be used 
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for the purchase of land. Early in 
April a tract of 90 acres, made up of 
two small farms and their buildings, 
and lying just beyond the south boun- 
dary of the city on one of the main 
trolley lines, was purchased and is 
known as “The Forest Experiment 
Station of the New York State College 
of Forestry.” The land was selected 
because of accessibility from the city 
and the University; because of great 
diversity of soil conditions and because 
of a living stream of water which can 
be made easily available over the entire 
tract. Some 30 acres is covered with 
woodlot made. up largely of maple, oak, 
hickory and other hardwoods, but con- 
taining an unusual amount of volunteer 
seedling growth of pine, hemlock and 
arbervite. During the present spring 
over 450,000 seedlings of conifers will 
be put into transplant beds for use in 
experimental work in reforestation of 
waste lands. A hundred seed beds will 
be planted with seed of a large number 
of species, but mostly of conifers. 
Several lines of experimental work are 
being organized, some of which will be 
carried on in co-operation with the 
State Conservation Commission, the 
Department of Forestry of the State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell and 
with other forest interests of the State. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN FORESTRY 


A four-year technical course leading 
to a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry will be given. Upon comple- 
tion of a fifth year in the College and 
a period of satisfactory practice, the 
graduates of this College will be granted 
the degree of Master of Forestry. For 
graduates of Syracuse University or 
other institutions of similar rank, whose 
undergraduate work has not had special 
reference to technical forestry, two 
years of work in the College will be 
required for the Master’s degree. 


THE RANGER SCHOOL 


The increasing demand for men 
trained in the woods and understanding 
the elementary principles of Forestry 
has led the college to establish a ranger 
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school to be known as the “New York 
State Ranger School.” An _ intensely 
practical course of two years will be 
given, which it is believed will prepare 
men in a splendid way for work as 
forest rangers, forest guards, forest 
estate managers, nursery foremen and 
tree planting experts. Two thousand 
acres lying along Cranberry Lake in the 
Adirondacks has been offered to the 
College for its Ranger School and it is 
planned to give nearly all the work of 
the School in the woods. During a 
portion of each year, instructors will 
be at the School to give work in Mathe- 
matics and Engineering, Botany, Soils 
and Geology, Zoology and Entomology 
and related lines. Practical woodsmen 
and lumbermen will be brought in for 
special instruction. It will be the con- 
stant aim of the College to turn out 
men from the Ranger School who will 
understand the forests and their care 
and what they mean to the State, and 
who will be as practical in the woods 
as training of such length can make 
them. 


WHERE THE COLLEGE WILL WORK. 


For the present, the State College of 
Forestry is located in the new Natural 
Science Building of the University, 
Lyman Hall. Laboratories are being 
equipped for work in Dendrology and 
Wood Technology. The Forest Ex- 
periment Station will be used for in- 
structional work in Seeding and Plant- 
ing and Nursery Practice. Some $8,000 
of the present year’s State appropriation 
for the College will be spent during the 
coming summer for a range of green- 
houses and potting and seed storage 
rooms for winter work in Nursery 
Practice and for experimental work in 
Silviculture, Forest Pathology and En- 
tomology. A Forestry library for the 
College has been begun and an effort 
will be made to make this library un- 
usually complete and accessible, that it 
may become especially valuable to those 
wishing to do research work along any 
phase of Forestry. A very large room 
has been assigned the College for a 
Forestry Museum. Collections will be 
made to show economic relations and 
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FORESTRY AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


IN THIS NEW BUILDING. 


developments and for their instructional 
value. 

The College, through numerous trol- 
ley and steam lines running in every 
direction from Syracuse, has easy ac- 
cess to a wide territory in which there 
are unusual examples of different for- 
est floras, forest conditions, and logging 
and lumbering operations. In its near- 
ness to the Adirondack forest, where 
the Conservation Commission is doing 
such splendid work in reforestation, of 
extensive areas of waste lands where 
reforestation is greatly needed, and 
large logging and manufacturing opera- 
tions, there is no more strategic center 
anywhere in respect to the solving of 
forestry problems, than that of the 
New York State College of Forestry. 


THE TEACHING STAFF OF THE COLLEGE 


That the preliminary work of organi- 
zation might be begun at once and that 


Photo by Hugh P. Baker. 
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arrangements might be made for in- 
structional work during 1911-12, the 
Board of Trustees appointed Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Bray, Chief of the Department 
of Botany in the University, as Acting 
Dean of the College. Dr. Bray has not 
only had an unusually strong training 
in Botany, but for several years carried 
on investigational work in Western 
Texas in co-operation with the United 
States Forest Service. which resulted 
in the publication of valuable reports 
on forest conditions in our Southwest. 

In February, 1912, Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker was elected to the position of 
Dean of the College of Forestry, and 
he entered upon the work on the first 
of April. Dr. Baker has a Bachelor’s 
Degree from the Michigan Agricultural 
College, a degree of Master of Forestry 
from the Yale Forest School and in 
1910, after a residence of one and one- 
half years in Germany, received the 
degree of Doctor of Economics from 
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150,000 SEEDLINGS WILL BE PUT INTO 


TRANSPLANT BEDS ON THIS AREA AND 100 SEED BEDS PLANTED WITH SEED 


FOR BOTH CONIFERS AND HARDWOODS. 


the University of Munich. He entered 
the then Division of Forestry in 1901, 
and for ten years was continuously con- 
nected with scientific and practical work 
in the Government Service. In 1904 
he took charge of Forestry at the lowa 
State College, developing the work 
there, and in 1907 took charge of the 
Department of Forestry at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

In the fall of 1911, to meet immediate 
need for instructional work in Forestry, 
Mr. E. E. McCarthy, a graduate of the 
Forest School at Ann Arbor, came to 
the College as Assistant Professor of 
Forestry, and during the past year has 
been giving courses in Dendrology, 
Mensuration and Silviculture. He re- 
mains at the College under the newer 
organization and will have charge of 
the work in Dendrology and Wood 
Technology. 

Mr. John W. Stephen, who was 
graduated from the Forest School of 


the University of Michigan and who 





spent two years in charge of State 
Forest Lands in Northern Michigan, 
came to the State Conservation Com- 
mission in 1908, as a Forester and de- 
veloped the extensive State Nursery at 
Salamanca. He took up work with the 
College on April 15th, as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Silviculture, and will have 
direct charge of the Forest Nursery 
being developed at the Forest Experi- 
ment Station, and will develop during 
the coming spring a demonstration 
planting on the State Fair Grounds. 
He will have charge also of such ex- 
tension work as the College does in 
reforestation of waste lands in the State. 

Professor Frank F. Moon, who has 
been in charge of the work in Forestry 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege for the past two years, and who 
will spend the coming summer in Ger- 
many, comes to the College in Septem- 
ber as Professor of Forest Engineering. 
He will have charge of the work in 
Forest Mensuration and Engineering, 
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CUTTING DOWN CHESTNUT TREES AT SOUND BEACH. 


and will carry on work in Forest Map- 
ping in co-operation with the State 
Conservation Commission. 

Professor Nelson C. Brown, who is 
now connected with the Department of 
Horticulture and Forestry at the Iowa 
State College, and who was formerly 
Deputy Forest Supervisor of the Deer- 
ledge National Forest in Montana, 
comes to the College on the first of July 
as Assistant Professor of Lumbering. 


Professor Brown, who is a graduate of 
Yale College and the Yale Forest 
School, has had very unusual practical 
training in Forestry, and will have en- 
tire charge of the courses in Lumber- 
ing, Forest Utilization and related lines. 
During the coming summer he will make 
a study of logging and manufacturing 
operations in Northern New York, to 
gather material for his work in the 
College and for publication. 


THE CHESTNUT TREES GOING 


VERY student and lover of hu- 
eI man nature has mourned on ac- 

count of the sickness and death 
of the chestnut trees, says The Guide 
to Nature. The chestnut trees are our 
special friends of the forest and around 
them are particularly pleasant mem- 
ories of the time, when in our youth, 
we gathered their fruit. In their flow- 
ering and fruiting they are of great 
interest in later biological studies. A 
more graceful shade tree never existed. 
They have been tried and found true 
from our childhood to our old age. 
They have been valuable in our poetry, 
our pathos and our commerce. But 


even the most skilled scientists have 
not been able to cope with the ravages 
of the terrible fungus disease which 


attacks the trees after the fungi hide 
themselves under the bark. The sooner 
such trees are cut down the better, for 
with no host tree on which to feed and 
propagate, perhaps the chestnut disease 
will die out, and we may hope that our 
grandchildren will gather nuts and tell 
their grandchildren of their nutting ex- 
cursions, and of the squirrels with 
which they shared their spoils. 

In South Beach, Conn., not far from 
our Arcadia, is a grove as primitive as 
when Keofferman, or Mianus, or Cos 
Cob, led his warriors to battle. To 
this grove, commonly known as the 
Miller woods, have come the lovers, the 
saunterers, the picnic parties, the bota- 
nists and the ornithologists, and to it 
have come, as to an entomological 
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DRAWING THE CHESTNUT LOGS TO THE SAWMILL. 





THE STEAM SAWMILL CUTTING UP THE CHESTNUT LOGS. 























CHESTNUT TREES 


DRAWING THE LUMBER OUT OF THE 


Mecca, the expert collecting entomolo- 
gists from the American Museum of 





SOON THE CHESTNUT BLOOM WILL BE 
RARER THAN THE RAREST ORCHIDS. 


GOING 





WOODS. 


Natural History of New York City. 
The grove is rich in everything that is 
good from an inspirational and educa- 
tional aspect, and everyone who has 
known these beautiful woods will re- 
gret the loss of the stately chestnut 
trees that only a few years ago were 
so thrifty. 

But the owner is doing the right 
thing. He is removing them as speedily 
and as skillfully as possible. This is 
being done under the management of 
Contractor Hawks, with his sub con- 
tractor Bailey, of the portable sawmill. 
While the saw mill has been in action 
hundreds of visitors have been at- 
tracted to the place because here log- 
ging has been carried on in as pictur- 
esque and as skilled a manner as it is 
in the primitive forests of northern 
New England. One can hardly realize 
in looking at the accompanying illus- 
trations that these scenes are only a 
short distance from modern residences, 
a railroad and a trolley car track. 


Photographs by courtesy of The Guide to 
Nature. 








TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES. 


Twenty-five miles of telephone lines have been constructed this spring by the Coeur 
@’Alene Timber Protective Association, and an additional 25 miles will be constructed before 


the fire danger season is at its height. 
































LUMBERING AND FORESTRY 


WorK OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND CHAMPLAIN REALTY 
CoMPANY IN FoRESTRY IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR LUMBERING OPERA- 
TIONS IN New HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT * 


By Georce A. CHEDEL, Superintendent 


© HE acreage of timberlands owned 
by the International Paper Com- 
pany and its subsidiary Company, 
the Champlain Realty Company, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont States is 147,- 
085 acres of which 79,723 acres are in 
Vermont and 67,362 acres in New 
Hampshire. 

The average consumption of spruce 
wood in the mills of the International 
Paper Company in this division, under 
normal conditions, is 45,000 cords per 
year. During the thirteen years which 
the International Paper Company has 
been cutting, or since its formation, 
there has been cut on the lands in this 
division approximately 312,000 cords, 
or an average of about 24,000 cords per 
year, or less than two-tenths of a cord 
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per acre per year—this is probably 
about equal to the natural growth. The 
balance of the supply, or 21,000 cords, 
per year has been purchased mostly 
outside of these two States. Following 
out their policy of conserving their own 
supply the cuttings by the Company for 
the past two years have been only 32,- 
339 cords and the purchases 54,783 
cords, a total of 87,122 cords. 

Before the Company was formed 
little or no attention had been given to 
the conservation of timberlands in the 
lumbering operations in that vicinity. 
A great increase in the stumpage value 
of lumber, however, caused the Com- 
pany to look forward with greater care 
to their future supply for the different 
nills in this division. With the in- 
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GROWTH OF SMALL SPRUCE AFTER LARGE TREES HAVE BEEN CUT FOR PULP 
WOOD. 
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PULP WOOD CUT ON TRACT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


creased value of lumber of course the 
value of pulpwood also increased. Of 
their holdings in Vermont and New 
Hampshire the greater portion were 
lands which had been only partially 
logged and in many cases there had 
been no cuttings, in fact nine-tenths of 
their holdings when the International 
Paper Company was formed was a 
virgin growth. At that time in operat- 
ing these lands no great care was taken 
to preserve the smaller growth and 
much timber was cut and left to waste 
that would now be used for pulpwood. 

As an example of the difference in 
methods in the early days of the Com- 
pany’s operations and those in use at 
the present time I may quote the word- 
ing of contracts. Formerly when a lot 
of spruce was to be cut the wording 
of the contract would be that “the party 
of the first part agrees to go onto said 
lot and cut all the spruce timber and 
deliver it on the river bank.” Now 
the contract for this same operation 
would read—‘The party of the first part 
agrees to cut and deliver on the river 
bank all the spruce, down to twelve 
inches in diameter, two feet from the 
ground, except in solid growth on the 
sides of the mountain where the timber 
is to be cut clean. Said party of the 


first part agrees that the work shall be 
done in a workmanlike manner, that 
he will cut only such trees as are 
marked for cutting or such as he may 
be directed to cut by an agent of said 
party of the second part (the Company) ; 
that all trees shall be sawed down close 
to the ground, that no spruce shall be 
used for corduroy roads or bridges or 
for skids or levers and that he will use 
all reasonable means to prevent the 
injury or destruction of small spruce 
trees and that all spruce timber cut, 
down to five inches at the top end, shall 
be removed from the land and delivered 
on the river bank.” 

Eight years ago the Company prac- 
tically stopped cutting in Vermont, con- 
fining their logging operations in this 
vicinity almost entirely to New Hamp- 
shire. Since that time until the present 
year there has been no operating in 
Vermont, except a few small operations 
in four foot wood, on lands purchased 
in recent years. Their logging opera- 
tions in New Hampshire were confined 
to the towns of Easton, Landaff, Ben- 
ton, Woodstock, Lincoln, Orford and 
Lyme. 

Logging operations have been con- 
fined for five years to the towns of 
Woodstock, Benton, Landaff, Lincoln 
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and Easton, N. H., the supply taken 
from those lands being driven down the 
Connecticut river to the mills in Bel- 
lows Falls. The entire cutting of tim- 
ber for the past five years on these lands 
has been on very steep mountain slopes 
where the spruce was almost entirely 
of solid growth. On these slopes where 
it has been possible small patches of 
timber have been left with the idea of 
reproducing on the slopes from the seed 
from the small clumps of trees which 
have been left. We find this to be very 
practical as on cuttings of ten years 
ago, where there have been no fires, 
under similar conditions there is now 
a vigorous growth of young spruce 
coming in with the hardwood and bird 
cherry which usually follow where the 
timber has nearly all been cut off. 

In these towns there were 21,346 
acres which have all been logged over 
except about 2,500 acres, located around 
and near the top of Mount Moosilauke, 
which have been left, partly because it 
was expensive to log and partly as it 


was thought best to leave it at this time 
with the idea that if it could be pro- 
tected from fire it would aid in the 
reproduction of timber on the lower 
slope of the mountain by reseeding, 
where the timber has been cut very clean 
down to the hardwood growth. 

On these lands where there has been 
a mixed growth of spruce and hard- 
wood the spruce has been left to about 
an eight inch diameter, for future 
growth. The timber in this section was 
cut much smaller than the Company in- 
tends to cut on their lands hereafter 
as it was likely that it would not be 
profitable to log these lands again in the 
next sixty years. 

In transferring their lumbering op- 
erations from New Hampshire to Ver- 
mont this season they are now cutting 
to a twele inch diameter limit, two feet 
from the ground, in mixed growth. 
This is not a hard and fixed rule, how- 
ever, much being left to the discretion 
of the Forester who has charge of mark- 
ing the timber before it is cut. By 
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having the timber marked by men who 
are well versed in forestry, the Company 
hope to preserve the young growth to 
better advantage than by leaving the 
selection of trees which are to be cut 
to the men who are doing the work. 
On the slopes where there is a solid 
growth of spruce the timber is cut clean, 
the trees themselves being trimmed and 
utilized down to four and five inches 
at the top end. When land is cut in 
this way if there is no source of natural 
reseeding by standing timber which will 
distribute the seed nor any small growth 
coming in, it will be planted in one or 
two years after logging operations are 
over with nursery stock grown at the 
Company’s own nurseries. 

The Company had never before had 
any marking done for the workmen in 
cutting timber, but this system is being 
practiced this year on all the logging 
operations of the International Paper 
Company. We expect that this will re- 
sult in a great saving of the young 
growth and also in cutting the timber 
closer to the ground and into the tops 
as the same men who do the marking 
go over the cuttings from time to time 
and in addition to this they have a fore- 
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man who goes over the cuttings and 
who also looks after these details and in 
this way the Company expects practi- 
cally to eliminate any waste. This sys- 
tem of cutting is applied entirely to 
timberlands on which there is a mixed 
growth of spruce and hardwood and on 
which there has been very little or no 
logging. On lands which have once 
been cleared and have come into spruce, 
which is called second growth or field 
spruce, the only system which is practi- 
cal is to cut the timber into four foot 
wood, then let the timber grow until it 
is large enough for pulpwood and cut 
again clean. There are often on these 
tracts of land where four foot wood is 
cut, of the field variety of spruce, a 
sufficient number of seed trees, which 
are called bull spruce, and which we 
never cut, as they are rough and knotty 
and unfit for pulpwood. These trees 
will again seed the land into spruce, 
under favorable conditions, but whea 
this is not possible it must be replanted 
to again get back into growing spruce. 

The purchases of timberland in re- 
cent years by the Champlain Realty ‘ 
Company have nearly all been of the 
second growth or field spruce timber, as 





YOUNG GROWTH ON A HILLSIDE. 
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owing to the high price of timberlands 
at the present time the Company finds 
that to buy lands on which there has 
never been any timber cut is unprofit- 
able as there can be no increase of 
growth on lands on which there has 
never been any cutting. Lands which 
have been once cleared and used for 
agricultural purposes and have been 
abandoned and allowed to grow again 
into timber are found to be more profit- 
able to hold for growth as the growth 
on such lands is often very rapid and 
sufficient, at a reasonable purchase price, 
to cover the interest on the purchase 
price and moderate taxes. 

It is the Company’s intention, in this 
division, to at least plant a tree for 
every one cut on their lands and as 
many more as they may be able to plant 
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conveniently and profitably. I know of 
no Company in the lumber business in 
Vermont or New Hampshire which at 
this time is doing as much to conserve 
and reproduce their lumber supply as 
the International Paper Company. To 
my knowledge none of the other lumber 
companies in these two States are con- 
ducting a nursery or doing any con- 
siderable planting on waste or cut-over 
lands. If all the lumber operations in 
Vermont and New Hampshire were to 
be conducted as conservatively as the 
operations of the International Paper 
Company the next quarter of a century 
would see a large increase in the amount 
of growing timber in both States. 





*Paper presented at a meeting of the Ver- 
mont Forestry Association. 











A WOMAN TREE CHOPPER. 


D. Woodbury Bachelder of Manchester, N. H., engaged in the lumber business at Dama- 
riscotta, Me:, has in his employ a most remarkable woman as regards strength and endurance. 
She is Mary Gregory, wife of Frank Gregory. 

She first entered the employ of Mr. Bachelder to provide meals for the fourteen men 
in the camp. This she was able to do and have half a day left in which to engage.in the 
work of the men, and asked permission of Mr. Bachelder to take her place with the choppers. 

Mr. Bachelder gave his consent and was astonished to see her perform. She wielded an 
axe as expertly as any man in the crew and made a record one day of chopping, splitting and 
piling three cords of wood, a task that most men, hardened to the service of the woods, 
are incapable of equalling. Mr. Bachelder says: 

“She is the strongest woman I ever saw. No sooner does she fell a tree than she ts on 
top of it,limbing it out, and in every line of work she is the equal of the men in camp. 
She handles a crosscut saw with all the skill of a man and not a laborer in the camp can 
surpass her in the amount of work accomplished.” 


HISTORIC WASHINGTON TREE. 


A historic old tree, believed to be 500 years old, famous also because it was used during 
the Civil War as a signal station, and by Confederate sharpshooters, when Gen. Early, in 
1864, made his attack upon the national capital, has been recently cut down. 

The tree was in perfect condition until struck by lightning recently. It stood about three 
miles north of the Capitol. Some Confederate soldiers killed during the two days’ fighting, 
July 11 and 12, 1864, near the capital, were buried under it. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR LOGGED OFF LANDS 


By J. J. Donovan 


HE nation-wide interest in con- 

servation of our resources has 

caused special attention to be 
given the great areas of stump land 
lying idle in every lumber producing 
State. 

Lumbermen have been condemned 
unheard or unheeded as destroyers of 
a great resource and putting nothing 
in its place, by well-meaning men and 
women who have only superficially ex- 
amined the situation or view it from 
the standpoint of the muckraker and 
sensationalist. 

The land owner, after the trees are 
cut, has had to face archaic tax condi- 
tions, poor soil or heavy drainage or 
stump removing expense so that un- 
less he had large capital and was will- 
ing to wait long for returns it was im- 
possible to utilize the land. Choice 
spots near the cities and along the riv- 
ers have been cleared up, usually by 
industrious men of foreign birth who 
were not hunting a short cut to wealth. 
but many of whom now have fine 
farms and comfortable homes as a re- 
sult of their struggles with the stumps. 
This method of reclamation has been 
slow and unnecessarily wasteful of 
labor and time. 

Dynamite, donkey engines, gasoline 
and electric blowers, car pitting and, 
for all stumps save those of the Pa- 
cific Coast, horse machines greatly re- 
duce cost when intelligently used. 

When all excuses are made, the fact 
remains that there are many millions 
of acres of this cut over land lying 
absolutely useless in the United States 
today in spite of the land hunger that 
fills the waiting lines for weeks prior 
to any offering of land by the govern- 
ment and sends one hundred thousand 
American citizens each year to the Ca- 
nadian Northwest. What is the mat- 
ter? Some answer, “high taxes”; 
others, “poor soil”; others, “expensive 
labor, lack of markets, need of drain- 
age,” and so the story goes. There is 


some truth in all these claims but there 
is room for millions of people on these 
lands and certainty of good returns if 
there is intelligent co-operation and 
direction. 

I am fairly familiar with conditions 
in the northern half of the United 
States, and realize fully that the lum- 
bermen are not wholly blameless ‘but 
the legal and economic conditions are 
such in most cases that they have had 
little choice. The same men who de- 
mand that for every tree cut one be 
planted, object to changes in systems 
of taxation which make it possible to 
reforest with any chance of profit. 
Therefore much land reverts for non- 
payment of taxes to counties which 
continue the do-nothing policy of the 
original owner. When the States are 
owners and have sold the timber, they 
generally make no use of the logged- 
off land until some settler finds a 
choice piece of agricultural land which 
is then sold. 

Whether the owner is the State or a 
private company or individual, we need 
a revision of our laws and awakening 
of interest so that land will be used: 

First. Agriculturally wherever soil is 
suitable that our citizens seeking homes 
may remain under our own flag. 

Second. For grazing if conditions 
do not warrant removing stumps and 
bringing under the plow. 

Third. For reforesting such tracts 
as are not available for better uses. 

How shall this be accomplished? 
For bringing stump land under the 
plow some advocate assistance from 
the State analogous to that given in re- 
claiming desert lands by irrigation, or 
by improvement districts similar to 
those under which swamp-lands have 
been reclaimed. Minnesota has a law 
of this character. In Washington 
many good men advocate State aid on 
one of the above plans. I doubt the 
wisdom of this policy and believe pri- 
vate enterprise can solve the problem 
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in every case where the real value of 
the land warrants the expense. Large 
holdings can be improved at less ex- 
pense per acre than small ones and for 
this reason, if the logging companies 
themselves do not clear up the land, 
holding companies devoted to clearing 
and selling are necessary and such a 
plan is just being made effective in 
southwestern Washington. The Com- 
pany which I represent, the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Company of Bell- 
ingham, Washington, has placed fifty- 
two individual settlers or families on 
logged off lands during the past five 
years and not one has thrown up his 
contract. Most have paid up in full, 
are prosperous and contented. Our 
theory is to sell in small tracts to actual 
settlers at reasonable prices on easy 
terms and to help with lumber and 
clearing where moderate payment is 
made. We do not offer land until we 
have opened roads and secured fair 
mail and school facilities. 

Wherever the soil is good and com- 
panies secure a good class of settlers, 
this plan will solve the problem. The 
second class lands suitable for grazing 
or too remote from centers of popu- 
lation to warrant expense of remov- 
ing stumps can be made of value by 
burning over in the spring or fall and 
following up with a moderate sowing 
of timothy and clover as soon as the 
ashes cool. Anyone interested in this 
phase of development should obtain 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Farm Bulletin 462, “The Utilization 
of Logged-off Land for Pastures in 
Western Oregon and Western Wash- 
ington,” by Byron Hunter and Harry 
Thompson, who have investigated the 
question at length and have deduced 
many valuable conclusions. The bul- 
letins of the L. O. L. Association of 
the State of Washington contain much 
information of value. Its President is 
Mr. J. W. Brown, Alaska Building, 
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Seattle, Wash., from whom these bul- 
letins may be obtained. This organiza- 
tion, formed in 1908, secured co- 
operation of the State of Washington 
and of the agricultural department of 
the United States, and much reliable 
information has been compiled as to 
clearing costs and methods. 

Reforesting cut-over lands scientifi- 
cally has made little progress on the 
Pacific Coast even inside the United 
States Reserves, the area treated being 
a very small percentage of the whole. 
The States and private individuals have 
done practically nothing as yet because 
there was neither economic reasons nor 
public sentiment requiring it. This 
condition is changing and most of the 
States now have forestry departments 
whose importance is being realized and 
supported by the legislatures. 

Existing tax laws make impossible 
reforesting by private owners except 
in isolated cases. Land suitable for 
such purposes should be acquired by 
the State at a maximum price of say 
five dollars per acre and modern prac- 
tical forestry methods applied which 
will transform a waste into a source of 
lumber supply and revenue to the State 
fifty years hence. Each State should 
classify its cut-over lands under one 
of the three heads given and sell the 
two first named classes. The balance 
should be reforested. When these sug- 
gestions are applied to the idle tangle 
of brush and stumps covering many 
millions of acres in the North and 
West, conditions will no longer re- 
proach the lumbermen nor the people 
of the State affected. There are homes 
for millions under far more favorable 
conditions than govern life on the cold 
northern plains but co-operation and 
intelligence are needed to make these 
lands available. 


*Address at convention of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 





CITY FORESTER NAMED. 


Park Supt. Charles G. Carpenter has been appointed city forester of Milwaukee, Wis., 
by the park board, in conformity with a law of the legislature of 1911. Mr. Carpenter will 
serve without salary, it being necessary to appoint a forester prior to June 20. Only $1,200 
is available for salary of the forester, and the board decided that the city forest activities 
for this year would be limited. 





























PINCHOT TO THE BOY SCOUTS 


IFFORD PINCHOT, Chief 
Scout Forester of the Boy 
Scouts of America, has prepared 

for the Boy Scouts a statement show- 
ing how they may learn the age of a 
tree; how they may estimate the size 
of the tree ten, twenty or thirty years 
ago, and especially how to gain prac- 
tical and valuable information in their 
trips through the woods. 

In this statement Pinchot appeals to 
the Boy Scouts to co-operate with the 
foresters, saying that it is a duty which 
the boys owe to thé¢ir country. “It is 
as important,’ he writes, “that you 
should study these things as that the 
foresters should do so. The foresters, 
being trained men, will know how to 
make the best practical use of what 
they learn. But it is upon all of us that 
the responsibility will fall of carrying 
out what the foresters recommend; and 
anything you can do to get an idea of 
what forestry means in practice, is go- 
ing to help you to co-operate with the 
foresters. That will help the woods, 
and help your country. 

“If you can get into the woods where 
cutting is going on, even if it is only 
of small stuff for firewood, I suggest 
that you do this: Count the rings of 
growth on the stump of a tree, first 
making sure what kind of tree it is. 
Count the rings from the center out- 
wards. Each ring means a year in the 
life of the tree, and the whole number 
of rings means the age of the tree. 
Then measure the thickness of the tree 
across the stump. If th. tree has not 
yet been worked up in.o logs or into 
firewood, you can easily measure its 
height by running a tape line, or a 
piece of string, from the butt of the 
first log to the top of the crown, add- 
ing the height of the stump. If you 
make several of these ‘stem analyses” 
on trees of different sizes and then 
compare the results, you will find out 
many interesting things about how that 


kind of tree grows; for example, that 
it may grow fastest in height when it 
is young, fastest in diameter when it 
is older, and that later on in life diame- 
ter growth falls off and height growth 
is very, very slow. 

“But even a stem analysis of one 
tree teaches you a great deal. It tells 
you, not only how old was the tree 
when it reached the size at which it 
was cut, but also how old the tree was 
at all sizes since it was a little seed- 
ling, for every tree has its own life 
history written on its ring of growth. 
Suppose you have measured an oak 
and found it to be fourteen inches thick 
and seventy years old. All you need to 
do to find out how thick that oak was 
when it was, say, thirty years old, is to 
measure out from the center the dis- 
tance covered by the first thirty rings, 
multiply that distance by two and add 
an inch for the bark. That tells you 
very closely how big the tree was forty 
years ago, long before you were born. 

“While you are making the stem 
analysis, don’t fail to study the woods 
in which the cutting is going on. How 
do they look? Will they grow trees 
again like those that have been cut or 
has the forest been destroyed by cut- 
ting? Is the brush piled so that it can 
be burned up, or are the big tops lopped 
so that they will rot quickly, or is all 
this trash strewn over the ground, 
where it would burn fiercely, and kill 
what trees are left standing? Have 
too many trees been cut, so that in- 
stead of a forest there are only a few 
scattered, scrubby trees left, or are 
there enough to shed seed to plant the 
land to forest again? Have the trees 
been felled skillfully? Are the stumps 
cut close to the ground so as to waste 
no timber, or have they been cut high 
up in lazy-man’s fashion? Have the 
logs all been taken out, or just the 
best ones, leaving a lot of wood lying 
on the ground ?” 
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TAXATION OF FOREST PROPERTY IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


By J. H. Foster 
Professor of Forestry, New Hampshire State College 


ANY people know that it is un- 
(D wise for assessors to place high 

valuations upon forest property, 
since such action encourages a rapid 
cutting of timber; few people, how- 
ever, realize how grossly unjust the 
system of general property tax on 
growing forests may become if the as- 
sessed valuations are high. 

The general tax law calls for the as- 
sessment of property at the actual sale 
value. In the past this law has seldom 
been enforced and its evil possibilities 
have been thus far avoided. The fact 
that assessors have generally been leni- 
ent in their appraisal of forest property 
has made the evil in the law seem less 
great and has deferred the issue up to 
the present time. This does not mean 
that the working out of the tax law has 
been satisfactory. It has been most 
unsystematic, unequal and unbusiness- 
like.. Assessments on timber tracts 
have been ridiculously unequal as re- 
gards lots in the same town or in dif- 
ferent towns. Many valuable wood- 
lots attached to farms have escaped 
taxation altogether. Assessors are 
often unfamiliar with the values of 
forest property and have not taken the 
trouble to examine them. Too often 
they assess from hearsay or place a 
value only when the property has 
changed hands and then frequently 
only once before the timber has been 
cut off. Sometimes they are prejudiced 
in their appraisals and non-residents 
are more often the victims. The writer 
investigated the condition of forest tax- 
ation in New Hampshire in 1908 for 
the State Forestry Commission and 
the Federal Forest Service, the results 
of which were published in the report 
of the Forestry Commission for 1907- 
08. In this investigation over 150 
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timber tracts and woodlots were ex- 
amined and studied individually. Many 
examples of the most surprising in- 
equality were detected but since assess- 
ments have been generally low, no great 
harm resulted. 

The New Hampshire Legislature of 
1911 created a permanent tax com- 
mission, consisting of three members, to 
have general supervision of all matters 

ertaining to taxation within the State. 

his commission within the past few 
months has in the performance of its 
duties directed that all property shall 
be assessed according to law; that is, 
at its full sale value. By so doing it 
has brought about a crisis in the mat- 
ter of forest taxation, as subsequent 
events are bound to show. 

Why is it? Not necessarily because 
it would be unwise to tax our forests 
at their full value and thereby lead to 
their early removal; not because we 
prize our standing forests and desire 
to see them remain; not because we 
need them to protect our slopes and 
watersheds, and consequently our 
streams, although these considerations 
are most important; not by any means 
because forests should not pay their 
just proportion of taxes; but entirely 
and fundamentally because the system 
of property valuation is wrong in 
principle and when applied to forests 
not yet mature would be iniquitous in 
practice. The consequences of the in- 
justice are brought to a focus only 
when the assessments approach the 
actual sale values. 

Why is the system wrong in prin- 
ciple? It is wrong because it is on 
the principle that the man who does 
not or cannot use up his income, but 
keeps it reinvested with his principal, 
is punished by an excessive tax. As 
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TAXATION OF FOREST PROPERTY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 4: 


applied to forests, it is especially wrong 
because the income from the forest is 
available only at long intervals and in- 
stead of being removed each year to 
be spent and enjoyed or reinvested else- 
where, is stored up on the trunks of 
the trees and taxed not once but each 
succeeding year, over and over again, 
for forty or fifty years longer, until 
the timber is mature and ready to be 
cut. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between levying an annual tax on 
property producing an annual income 
and levying an annual tax on property 
producing an income only at long in- 
tervals. The difference is a matter of 
compound interest. 

It may be illustrated in the case of 
two lots of land of equal value with- 
out any growth. One is planted to 
forest trees and the other to field crops 
in such a manner that each lot will 
produce an annual revenue of $10. 
The field crop is harvested annually 
and the $10 received each year for 
sixty years. The forest crop is har- 
vested but once, at the end of sixty 
years where the accumulated income 
of $600 is received. But during all 
these sixty years the income of $10 
withdrawn each year from the field 
crops has been accumulating at com- 
pound interest until at the end of the 
sixty years at 5 per cent the total value 
is not $600 as is the case with the 
forest crops, but actually $3,535.80 or 
nearly six times as much. If these two 
lots are assumed to be physically the 
same and are so taxed then no man 
would invest his money in forest prop- 
erty. 

It is only fair to state at the out- 
set that the burden of unjust taxation 
has never fallen upon timber prop- 
erty which is now mature. In the past 
taxes have not often led to premature 
cutting. The serious problem today 
rests with the young and partly ma- 
ture timber and upon the land whose 
owner wishes to re-forest. It is the 


most serious obstacle to planting on a 
large scale by private owners. ‘Timber 
now mature and ripe for the axe is kept 
longer on the tax list if the assess- 
ments are low, but since the taxes in 


the past have been moderate no real 
injustice is done the owner if the valu- 
ation is raised. The mature timber 
represents a definite value which may 
be realized at any time. From the 
point of view of expediency, however, 
it is still unwise to increase the valu- 
atior abruptly. Except in the case of 
timber mature or nearly so the situ- 
ation is entirely different. Valuations 
are now much higher than they used 
to be. There is little inducement to 
the private owner to establish forests 
or preserve his young growth when 
there is every promise that the taxes 
and accumulating interest during all 
the years to come, when the forest is 
yielding no tangible return, will ulti- 
mately consume a very large part of 
his profit. Who can say that some 
day after perhaps a third or a half of 
his future returns have been eaten up 
in taxes, his still immature forest may 
not be destroyed by fire? It is not a 
pleasant prospect for an owner who 
has spent so much in taxes to thus have 
his principal wiped out of existence 
without having had any returns from 
it whatsoever. There is little induce- 
ment to the private owner to plant for- 
ests or preserve young growth when 
he does not know from year to year 
whether the property will be assessed 
the same or whether the assessment 
will be increased 50 per cent or 200 
per cent or more. Yet this is the situ- 
ation that confronts the forest owner. 

Old fields reforested now with pine 
and assessed at $10 per acre, if al- 
lowed to grow for 50 years with a tax 
rate of 2 per cent and money valued 
at 5 per cent, will at the end of this 
period have accrued taxes amounting 
to at least $85 per acre. With a net 
return of $300 an acre, from the sale of 
the timber, this means over 28 per cent 
of the final profits absorbed by taxes. 
A valuation of $10 an acre is not ex- 
cessive under ordinary circumstances 
and the rate of 2 per cent is lower 
than the present average in New 
Hampshire. With a higher valuation 
and a smaller net return the money 
spent in taxes might easily reach 50° 
per cent or 75 per cent. In some cases 
it might mean confiscation. 
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These figures do not indicate that 
growing timber is an uneconomic en- 
terprise. They do indicate that through 
the influence of taxes assessed annu- 
ally upon property which does not of- 
fer an annual return, the final returns 
may be largely consumed if the as- 
sessments are high. This conclusion 
is recognized by every economist and 
beyond reasonable dispute. 

It is only because the general prop- 
erty tax on forests has not been more 
effectively administered that the results 
up to the present time have not been 
more serious. It is only because the 
practice of forestry has not yet become 
seriously undertaken that our tax sys- 
tem has not been subjected to more 
hostile criticism. So far we have been 
busy with exploiting old forests instead 
of building up new ones. But the pres- 
ent conditions cannot continue. The 
practice of forestry by private owners 
must be undertaken and it is safe to 
say that the practice of forestry can- 
not be generally introduced under our 
present system of taxation. 

What measures can be advanced for 
the relief of growing timberlands from 
the burden of unjust annual taxes? 
Surely not a relief which means ex- 
emption or favoritism. The most earn- 
est advocate of reform in the present 
system does not wish for this. Exemp- 
tion, rebate, and bounty laws to en- 
courage reforestation have been passed 
by a dozen States. There is an ex- 
emption law on the statute books of 
New Hampshire today but it is value- 
less and ineffective. None of these 
schemes touch the real problem of tax- 
ation. A reform in the method of 
taxing forest lands must be fair to all 
and exemptions on this basis are un- 
justified. It seems probable that any 
system which would be fair and just 
to all property could not be applied to 
forests which have long enjoyed leni- 
ency in assessment and have now 
grown to maturity. In other words the 
problem is one of vital importance to 
young forests and those which may be 
established in the future. 

There are only three methods of 
taxation possible which will establish 
equality among different land owners. 


FORESTRY 


One is to legalize the assessment of a 
percentage of the actual sale value of 
property. If this percentage is fair, 
the results conform to those which 
would exist under a more theoretically 
correct principle. The second is a tax 
on the expectation value of the forest. 
This value is equivalent to the returns 
which will be obtained in the future 
when the timber is cut discounted to 
the present time. If the net income 
from the timber on a given lot 60 years 
hence could be determined now as $150 
and with money compounded at 5 per 
cent, the expectation value would be 
$8.47. This amount only could in jus- 
tice be taxed annually for the next 
sixty years. The objections to this 
method are vital, and would make it 
impossible of operation in this country 
at the present time. Timber values are 
constantly changing and it would be im- 
possible to anticipate the value at any 
period in the future. 

The third method would provide for 
levying taxes with a real approach to 
equity. It consists in a tax on the yield 
or income from the forest whenever 
an income is received. Such a tax may 
be applied to any forest, however man- 
aged, on the basis of actual returns 
It simply means to take a certain per- 
centage of the returns and this should 
of course be relatively large. In the 
case of our present iniquitous system, 
it has been shown possible to deprive 
the owner through a long period of 
years of as much as 50 or even 75 per 
cent of his final return. An income tax 
of 20 or 25 per cent therefore would 
be just and humane. Referring to the 
example just given to illustrate the ex- 
pectation value method, 20 per cent of 
the income of $150 or $30 if taken as 
taxes, would be precisely the same as 
an annual tax of one per cent on the 
expectation value of $8.47. While the 
expectation value method is used in 
parts of Europe, it is not feasible in 
this country. A tax on yield makes it 
unnecessary to estimate future values. 
It does not depend on a fluctuating rate 
of money value. It is in no sense 
based on supposition or guess work 
but upon actual returns received. If 
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an owner's timber is destroyed by fire, 
he would not lose the accumulated 
taxes as under the present system. 

There would be many problems of 
administration to work out and there 
are practical difficulties which would be 
almost insurmountable if a deferred 
yield tax system were to apply at once 
to all standing timber. This is out of 
the question. Such a system must be 
introduced gradually and apply only to 
young forests or those just established. 
At first it should perhaps be applied 
only at the option of the owner. 

The system would call for a separate 
classification of land which is at pres- 
ent impossible under the constitution of 
New Hampshire. A constitutional con- 
vention is to be held in Concord this 


year and the duty of the delegates is 
obvious. The Constitution should be 
amended so that the Legislature may 
take up this problem of forest taxation 
and through suitable legislation give re- 
lief to those who would practice fores- 
try by starting new forests and putting 
under better management those which 
are now under way. 

The State of Massachusetts has al- 
ready taken up the problem by passing 
a resolution through its legislature in 
1911 and again in 1912, according to 
law and preliminary to amending the 
State Constitution so as to permit a 
separate classification of forest lands 
if the legislature so chooses. The pro- 
posed amendment will now be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State. 





CHESTNUT BLIGHT WARNING 


owners has been issued by the 


Cy following warning to timber 
Chestnut Tree 


Pennsylvania 
Blight Commission : 
“With the advent of Spring, the de- 
velopment and spread of the chestnut 
bark disease is especially noticeable, 
and unless owners learn how to recog- 
nize the pest, and promptly remove all 
cases of the blight, it is safe to pre- 
dict that our native chestnut trees will 
be doomed to extermination. In the 
counties east of the Susquehanna river, 
in Pennsylvania, the conditions are re- 
garded as exceedingly unfavorable and 
almost hopeless, but west of the river 
the outlook for saving the chestnut is 
far more encouraging. 


“If the people of that part of the 
State co-operate with the Blight Com- 
mission, by felling the infected trees 
and destroying the diseased bark and 
brush, its further spread may be con- 
trolled. All trees showing infections, 
no matter how slight, should be re- 
moved at once and every particle of the 
diseased bark must be destroyed. This 
is the most practical and effective 
method of treating infected trees at 
the present time, and especially in 
sporadic cases. So far, no spray or 
application has been discovered that 
will remove or cure the disease, al- 
though there _is no lack of remedies 
suggested by experimenters.” 





YALE BUYS FOREST. 


_ Director Toumey, of the Yale Forest School, today announced that a pine forest, as an 
adjunct to the teaching of silviculture and forest operations, has been secured in the best 


white pine region of southern New Hampshire. 


OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE. 


Munsen-Whitaker Co., foresters of New York City, announce the opening of a Chicago 
office in charge of H. S. Sackett, formerly Chief of the office of Wood Utilization of the 
United States Forest Service at 512 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Many of our readers frequently desire to secure some expert advice regarding various 
features of forestry work, and do not know to whom to apply for the information. 

The Editor has accordingly decided to establish this column in which he will be glad to 
publish such questions as may be sent to him, and give the answers, whenever the questions 
relate to any detail of the work which this Association is doing or such information as it 


can give. 


The Editor requests that communications be written on one side of the paper only and 


if possible, be typewritten, 


Editor, AMERICAN ForeEsTrRY: 

Can you teil me if there is a public school 
in New Jersey where one can study forestry? 
If not, is there any college where one may 
work his way through the forestry course? 
I have a common sciiool education but desire 
to take up forestry and am without the funds 
necessary to take the regular college course, 
being dependent upon what I can earn. I 
have been told that there is a forest school 
where one can take the course by promising 
to stay and work for the state for a speci- 
fied time. Can you tell me if this is so and 
where the school is located? I will very 
much appreciate whatever information you 
can send me. 

CHARLES HocKENBURY, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

It is always difficult to get a technical edu- 
cation without some resources, and on the 
strength of what you wrii: I can not strongly 
encourage you to pursue your intention. On 
the other hand there are schools at which a 
man can at least partly support himself while 
pursuing his studies. All things considered I 
suggest that you write to the Dean of the 
Forest School at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., and to the Director of 
the Forest School at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. From them you will learn 
what arrangements can be made. There are 
no forestry schools of any kind in this State, 
and the one to which you refer as offering 
instruction in consideration of a contract to 
work for the State is located in Pennsyl- 
vania, and as I understand is open to citi- 
zens of that State only. In whatever you 
do let me urge you to bear in mind that no 
man can hope to be a successful forester 
who is not fully prepared, fifst as to a lib- 
eral general education and next as to the 
full course of technical studies. Judging by 
your letter the full four years’ course at 
Pennsylvania State College, or at Cornell 
should qualify you to fill a forester’s posi- 
tion. There have been men who entered 
forestry by the side door so to speak, but 
the time for doing that is past. One who 
is not fully prepared will have as little 
chance of winning out as the lawyer or doc- 
tor who takes his degree from one of the 
liploma mills. I shall be glad to give you 
any other information that you want, or to 
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talk with you if you care to come to Tren- 
ion for that purpose, 
ALFRED GASKILL, 
New Jersey State Forester. 


Editor AMERICAN FORESTRY: 

I was much interested in your article in 
this month’s American Forestry, on the 
propagation of deer and elk. In one para- 
graph of this article you state that a prop- 
erty of 160 acres can be fenced for about 
$200 for elk and slightly more for deer. 
Will you kindly let me know what kind of 
fence you would suggest for this purpose and 
from whom to buy. 

ArtHur H. HAcKEr, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

I refer you to a letter from Howard 
Eaton, of Wolf, Wyoming, in this same num- 
ber for much information on the subject.— 
Editor. 
Editor AMERICAN FORESTRY : 

Will you kindly advise me what kind of 
trees I should plant in my garden? 

E. W. Durant, Jr., 
Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. George B. Sudworth, dendrologist of 
the Forest Service, answers this question for 
American Forestry as follows: I take pleas- 
ure in suggesting that the following trees 
should give satisfaction if planted on your 
property in South Carolina. I could advise 
you better if I knew the exact location of 
the proposed plantation and particularly the 
nature of the soil there. However, I am 
sure that the trees suggested will prove satis- 
factory and be well adapted for your pur- 
poses. The oaks and other broadleafed 
species suggested for use are designed to 
serve as shade trees. I have added three 
coniferous trees which I imagine you can 
well use as a matter of variety somewhere 
with the other trees: 

Deodar Cedar (Cedrus deodara). 

Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens). 

Cryptomeria (Cryptomeria japonica). 

Water Oak (Quercus nigra=Q. aquatica 
of nurserymen). 

Laurel Oak (Quercus laurifolia). 

Willow Oak (Quercus phellos). 

Magnolia (Evergreen), (Magnolia grandi- 
flora). 

Southern Winged Elm (Ulmus alata). 
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STATE NEWS 


Maine 


Members of the Kennebec Valley Protec- 
tive Association, and their guests, represent- 
ing timberland interests valued at fifty 
million dollars, enjoyed a banquet at Augusta, 
Me., ou May 10, covers being laid for fifty. 
Hon. Forrest Goodwin, of Skowhegan, was 
the toastmaster, Governor Frederick W. 
Plaisted complimented the association on the 
good work it is doing, and hoped that similar 
associations would be formed throughout the 
State. J. Gervin Peters of the Forest Serv- 
ice spoke on the private co- operat:ve fire 
protection under section two of the Weeks 
Act and expressed the hope that an ade- 
quate fire protection fund of two cents an 
acre may in the future be secured. Attorney 
Genera' Pattangall urged tke active co- 
operation of all timberland owners in con- 
serving the forests; Hon. J. P. Bass spoke 
of the forest conservation and forest pro- 
tection legislation in the State and President 
W. R. Brown, of the New Hampshire Tim- 
berland Association, describing the methods 
and the work of his own association and 
suggested a federation of the Eastern as- 
sociations, as well as those of the West, for 
more efficient protection. Governor Bass, of 
New Hampshire, in a letter regretting his 
inability to be present alluded to the fact 
that Maine was the first State to operate a 
system of mountain lookout stations for the 
protection of forests against fires. Joseph 
Williamson, of Augusta, spoke on a system 
of insurance of timberlands which he believed 
would raise the price of the lands and make 
them better investments. 





Colorado 


W. G. M. Stone, President of the Colorado 
State Forestry Association, writes that: 

“Colorado has been one of the leading 
State hatcheries of opposition to the Forest 
Service. The principal spawn vroduced have 
been State’s rights, retard:tion of mining, 
landlordism, curtailing settlement of the State 
by driving home-seekers to Canada by hun- 
dreds (?) of thousands, etc. 

“These hatcheries have fallen into the hands 
of politicians and men eager to seize upon 
the natural resources of the Western States; 
hence the Lafferty Bill (H. R. 2980) in the 
House, and the Burnham amendment to the 
House Agricultural Appropriation Bill (H. 
R. 18900) now in the Senate. 

“The aim of these measures is to get the 
Public Domain away from the Government 
into the hands of the several States em- 
bracing the public lands and thence into the 
hands of private and corporate owners at 
the earliest possible moment. 


“As applied to Colorado much misrepre- 
sentation and sophistry have been employed 
by the emissaries of the movement by liken- 
ing the Western States to the Eastern, when 
in fact they cannot be compared. Their 
physical conditions are as different as day 
and night. 

“Tf the matter of turning the Forest Re- 
serves over to the States were submitted to 
the people of Colorado, the measure would 
be voted down many to one. It is reaily a 
question of water supply and irrigation, and 
Colorado is in no condition, at this time, to 
take the public domain and care for ‘the 
forests as the Forest Service is now doing. 
If the Forest Reserves should go into politics 
at this time they would simply go to the 
Bow-wows. 





New Jersey 


The Forest Park Reservation Commission 
of New Jersey has issued a circular letter to 
the township committees of the State calling 
their attention to the danger of forest fires 
arising from uncared-for roadsides on which 
brushwood is allowed to dry. The commis- 
sion points out that “aside from its value in 
curtailing the number of fires staried, a prop- 
erly or even reasonably well-cared-for road- 
side affords in many instances the only se- 
cure line of attack in fighting an advancing 
fire.” The State laws governing this matter 
are also quoted in the circular for the bene- 
fit of the committees, 





Missouri 


In co-operation with the United States 
Forestry Service the Forestry Department of 
the Missouri Agricultural College has started 
an experiment to determine the species of 
basket willow best suited to the climate of 
Missouri. The State has a large area of 
land lying along its rivers which is subject to 
annual overflow and is, therefore, not suited 
for ordinary crops, but which would be ad- 
omnia adapted to growing the basket wil- 
ow. 

An acre of suitable land will produce from 
1,000 pounds to 1,300 pounds of willow whips 
each year. They have an average value of 
five to seven cents a pound. The demand 
for willow rods of high grade, for the manu- 
facture of baskets and willow furniture is 
constantly increasing. At present the United 
States imports over 1,000,006 pounds an- 
nually. It is believed that there is a large 
future for the industry in Missouri. 

After determining the proper species for’ 
the State, the Agricultural College will en- 
deavor to foster the industry by the distribu- 
tion of cuttings, 
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Tennessee 


In parts of the South, notaLly in Tennes- 
see, farmers are dismantling rail fences 
thirty to forty years old to supply, at good 
prices, the lead pencil manufacturers of the 
East with red cedar wood. Over vast dis- 
tricts the only vestiges remaining of the red 
cedar forests that once supplied the pencil, 
the box, and, to a large extent, the furniture 
industry, are to be found in this form, or in 
the interior finish of ancient wooden homes. 





Minnesota 


“Good roads have an important bearing on 
forest fire protection,” says State Forester 
Cox of Minnesota. “They not only give the 
State force a way to get in the forests but 
make it easier to get help in fighting the fires. 
The proposed International Falls—Twin 
City road will divide the northern part of the 
State into two forest regions, and can be 
used as a fire break to protect either one of 
the sections in case the other one is fired. 
The forest law of 1911 makes it necessary 
for all slashings and other débris to be dis- 
posed of. This is being done in ail construc- 
tion work and the Elwell roads which will go 
through this section will give the forest serv- 
ice effective fire lines.” 

It is the hope of the forest service that 
several great trunk roads be built in the 
Northern part of the State with laterals run- 
ning to them. Several roads are suggested 
by Mr. Cox as being of great value to the 
forest service. 





New York 


The work of reforestation is being carried 
on at a good rate by Manager Switzer, of the 
Salisbury Steel and Iron Company of Dolge- 
ville. Mr. Switzer this year planted 10,000 
trees of the white pine, Norway spruce and 
similar varieties, obtaining his seedlings from 
the State. This makes a total of 40,000 trees 
that have been planted by Mr. Switzer within 
the past few years. They are all located in 
the watershed from which this village de- 
rives its municipal water and will naturally 
help very much to ensure a continuous sup- 
ply of that water. Ultimately over 50 acres 
of land will be reforested by Mr. Switzer in 
this manner. The kinds of trees selected are 
specially adapted both as to climate and soil 
conditions to the territory in question. All 
that have been planted show a good growth 
and are thriving. 





Kentucky 


The Civic League of Lexington is up in 
arms because of the fact that many shade 
trees in that city are being destroyed in the 
process of street and sidewalk construction. 
The league has appealed to the city authori- 
ties to prevent, as far as possible, the re- 
moval of the trees in street construction. 
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In some instances, it is claimed by the 
league, entire blocks have been denuded of 
rows of handsome maples and oaks. Prop- 
erty owners, as a consequence, are uniting 
their protests with the appeal of the Civic 
League. They are right in protesting, for 
the trees should be spared wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 





Massachusetts 


Stringent precautionary action against the 
white pine blister rust have been taken by the 
State Board of Agriculture when in an offi- 
cial order signed by H. T. Fernald, State 
Nursery Inspector, the importation of pines 
of all kinds having the leaves in groups of 
five, from any part of Europe into Massa- 
chusetts after June 1, is prohibited. 

This action was taken because of the 
prevalence upon white pine trees, and their 
four varieties, of a very dangerous disease 
known as the white pine blister rust. This 
disease has practically ruined the growth of 
the white pine in Germany and France. Once 
established here, it would kill all young pines 
of the five-leafed group, and ruin the larger 
pines of the State forests. 

Three places in Massachusetts are known 
to be infected with the white pine blister 
rust disease, but until the inspection bv the 
nursery inspectors is completed late in this 
month, the exact amount of damage will not 
be definitely known. 

This year there have been approximately 
only 10 shipments of young trees made into 
Massachusetts. Of these two were discov- 
ered by Deputy Nursery Inspector W. S. 
Regan to be infected and were promptly con- 
demned. 





Vermont 


The Vermont State Forester is making ex- 
tensive plans for the spring’s work of re- 
forestation on the various lands belonging 
to the State. 

The series of experimental plantations on 
the Downer State Forest in Sharon will be 
continued by the planting of about 20,000 
trees of the following varieties: White, 
Scotch and Austrian pines, Norway, and 
white spruce. The trees previously planted 
on this tract have done remarkably well and 
are now of great value in connection with 
the annual summer school held by the State 
Forester in co-operation with the college of 
agriculture of the University of Vermont, 

_ A great deal of planting is to be done dur- 
ine the season by corporations and private 
owners. The demands upon the State Nur- 
sery have been unprecedented, over one hun- 
dred orders having been received ranging in 
amount from 1,000 to 60,000 trees. This 


largest order is made by the Rutland Light 
and Power Co., for the protection of the 
watershed in Chittenden and Rutland. 
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Oregon 


Announcement has been made by the State 
Board of Forestry that there will be 65 men 
appointed in Oregon under the $10,000 ap- 
propriation received from the Government 
through the Weeks law, these men to work 
in Oregon in patrolling the headwaters of 
the navigable streams of the State. 

The State Board of Forestry also made 
announcement of completion of its manual 
and handbook for fire wardens in which the 
general policy of the Board for this year is 
largely announced. 

In the appointment of the men under the 
Weeks law there will be about 57 of the men 
stationed west of the Cascade Mountains 
and the other eight will be placed east of 
the mountains. It was the intent of the law 
to protect the headwaters of navigable 
streams and the main navigable streams are 
west of the Cascades. The men west of the 
mountains will be apportioned from one to 
seven in various counties, according to the 
size, of the counties, the quantity of the 
timber involved and the nature of the streams 
arising in the respective counties. 





Michigan 


At a recent meeting of the Michigan State 
Board of Agricultural Comfort, A. Tyler, of 
Coldwater, Branch County, was appointed to 
aid in the establishment and development of 
a system of forestry extension work in con- 
junction with agricultural extension work 
now being conducted by Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station. 

The object of this work will be to create a 
State-wide sentiment favorable to this im- 
portant and exceedingly valuable branch of 
Michigan agriculture. An effort will be 
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made to induce farmers and others inter- 
ested to properly care for the farm woodlot 
which now is probably the most grossly 
neglected of our farm possessions. Much 
emphasis will also be placed on economical 
methods of improvement employing at first 
those within easy reach of the ordinary 
farmer. 





Montana 


Provision for the increase of the patrol 
force and other details looking to the more 
perfect protection of standing timber in the 
district of the Northern Montana Forestry 
Association were subjects of discussion at 
the annual meeting in this city Saturday. 
Through the annexation of more than 100,- 
000 acres of the Big Blackfoot Lumber com- 
pany and the Northern Pacific railway’s hold- 
ings and an equal amount of individual 
tracts it was deemed advisable to increase 
the directorate from seven to ten members. 





Wisconsin 


Members of the State Forestry Board, who 
returned today from a four days’ trip in 
Northern Wisconsin, reported that within 
the last four months practically 14,000 acres 
have been added to the forestry reserve at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $4.50 an acre. 
Besides this, the State has under considera- 
tion the purchase of a 12,000-acre tract in 
the vicinity of Little Car Lake, near Toma- 
hawk, from an old lumber company. It is 
believed this transaction will be consummated 
in a few days as a result of the board’s visit. 
It is one of the prize pieces of land which 
State Forester E. N. Griffith has had his 
eyes on for the last three years. 
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British Columbia Forest Act 


The British Columbia Government has 
passed the Forest Act for the creation of 
a forest protection fund, to which owners, 
lessees and licensees of timber lands are re- 
quired to pay 1 cent per acre on their hold- 
ings. To the total sum thus secured the 
Provincial Government must contribute an 
equal amount from the public revenue. The 
entire sum will then be placed to the sole 
credit of the fund for the purpose of pre- 
venting forest fires. Every one agrees that 
the measure is a good one. The Lands De- 


partment has commenced the issuing of no- 
tices calling upon the owners, licensees and 


lessees of holdings to contribute their cent 
per acre. All new licenses or renewals will 
be withheld until the contributions to the 
fund are made, so as to ensure the inaugura- 
tion of the fire fighting apparata at the 
earliest possible moment. 





County Reforestation 


As a result of the Act passed by the On- 
tario Government a year ago, empowering 
municipalities to engage in forestry work, 
the county of Hastings has taken steps to 
acquire waste lands for the purpose of re- 
forestation. 
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Several counties in Eastern Ontario are 
now undertaking the reforestation schemes. 
These waste lands were being rapidly ac- 
quired by private parties for personal profit, 
but of late councils have awakened to the 
fact that these lands might just as well be 
reforested under municipal supervision and 
the profits to accrue be retained for the bene- 
fit of the whole people. 


Turning Wornout Land Into a Forest 


How an Ohio farmer is solving the prob- 
lem of what to do with wornout land is told 
about in the June Outing by B. Sando. The 
farmer, he explains, owns an old homestead 
of sixty acres which he is desirous of keep- 
ing in the family. He does not live on the 
place, however, for the reason that farming 
on it has of late years been a decidedly losing 
proposition. He has, therefore, decided to 
plant the entire tract in trees. Already 35,- 
000 Norway spruce have been set out, three 
and one-half feet apart each way on an area 
of about eleven acres. 

These trees will be cut, as they become 
large enough, for Christmas trees. Chest- 
nut seedlings will be planted in the spaces 
left by the removal of the spruce, and it is 
expected that these will come into bearing by 
the time the last spruce is cut. 

In addition to the spruce, hardy catalpa, 
black locust, elm, box elder and sycamore 
have been planted. It is planned to put the 
entire sixty acres in forest within five or six 
years. 

The owner is wise in planting several 
kinds of trees instead of confining himself 
to one species. His forest will be producing 
six or seven kinds of lumber, chestnuts and 
Christmas trees, all at the same time. 


Sunken Forest Uncovered 


A prehistoric forest has been brought to 
light by the recent storm weather and heavy 
seas at Freshwater West, on the south Pem- 
brokeshire coast, England. The action of 
the waves has resulted in the washing away 
of great quantities of sand, and there is now 
exposed to view a sunken forest of about a 
quarter of an acre in extent. 

Where there was a stretch of unbroken 
yellow sand there is now a mass of black 
rocks and huge black gnarled trees, with 
their roots embedded in the rocks and earth. 
The trunks of these trees in many cases are 
in splendid preservation. In some cases the 
wood has simply changed color, while in 
others it is of the nature of coal. Most of 
the trunks are encrusted with standstone, 
and it is probably due to this that thev are so 
well preserved. 
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It is evident that at some far distant period 
the land at this place was covered with a 
dense forest, and that there was either a 
subsidence or that the water undermined the 
cliffs, and that there was a huge landslide, 
which led to a large crack being engulfed in 
the sea. This was again covered with a layer 
of sand only to be laid bare once more. 





Tool Caches In The Forests 


According to Forest Supervisor E. N. 
Kavanagh, fire protection plans for the Big 
Horn forest this year include the location of 
a large number of tool caches in different 
parts of the forest for use in suppressing 
fires. Provision for camp equipment and 
food supplies for the fire fighters has also 
been made and from all indications the fire 
fighting organization will this season be in 
better shape than ever before to handle pos- 
sible fires. 

“We are making a strenuous effort to get 
our fire fighting organization in better 
shape,” said Supervisor Kavanagh, “and plan 
to handle the fire situation on the forest in a 
manner similar to that followed by city fire 
departments, with the exception that we must 
naturally depend to a large extent upon the 
settlers of the surrounding country for as- 
sistance in case of serious fires. Lines of 
communication for obtaining information re- 
garding fires and diffusing the information 
thus acquired to all interested in their sup- 
pression have already been established, so 
that it will be virtually im-ossible for any 
fire to gain more than a few hours’ start 
on us. 

“The first necessity in fightine a fire is 
getting assistance to combat it, and the sec- 
ond, to furnish the fire fighters with neces- 
sary tools. In case of a bad fire, provision 
for food supplies and camp equipment must 
also be made. 





The Largest Live Oak 


A woman in South Carolina boasts that 
her State has the largest liv oak in the 
world. She says: “On the lawn of Middle- 
ton Place, near Charleston, there stands the 
sovereign of South Carolina live oaks. The 
age of this tree, as of many others near it, 
is beyond the knowledge of man. The waist 
of the trunk measures 36 feet 6 inches. Its 
spread from tip to tip is 126 feet. This is, as 
far as I can learn—and I have investigated 
quite a bit—the largest oak tree in the world. 

“Another Middleton Place specimen is 
probably the most beautiful in existence and 
second in point of size, having a trunk 27 
feet in circumference. Another notable live 
oak is to be found on one of the terraces, 
near the parterre. Its waist reeasurement is 
only 23 feet 4 inches, but it has a spread 
from ti> to tip of 170 feet. 
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“I heard of an oak tree at Meggetts, S. C., 
that was, and still is, the talk of the coun- 
tryside. Conductors on the trains tell 
strangers of its great size. I sent to Meg- 
getts and had measurements of the tree 
made. The trunk was only 25 feet in cir- 
cumference and the spread 125 feet. 





Hanging Forest Fire Starters 


Up in Alaska there is a bitter feeling 
against those who cause forest fires. This 
is not strange, but the Alaskans are carrying 
things to the very extreme and a vigilance 
committee has been formed whose duty it 
shall be to hang every offender. The Yukon 
Valley is described in press dispatches in 
the latter part of May as being a roaring fur- 
nace, and this means that great property 
damage is being done. Now, what stirs these 
dwellers of the North into such action is 
the recognition of the fact that in the 
greater number of cases these fires are 
started by the carelessness of some individual. 
They do not consider that it is right that 
one man, because he did not use the discretion 
that mature years ought to bring, should in- 
flict on others such damage as a forest blaze 
of any magnitude always entails. 


Fighting The Beetle 





The government is again taking up the 
fight against the small beetles that have been 
ravaging the forests of eastern Oregon. This 
year, however, the official in charge of the 
work expects to have a much easier task 
than last season, when more than $15,000 was 
expended near this city in the war on the 
little insects. 

Last year in the work large numbers of 
trees were cut down and burned and this 
year the men will cruise the area worked 
last year, making observations of the suc- 
cess of the work. They say the work last 
year was quite thorough and expect to find 
it was quite successful, leaving this section 
of the Whitman national forest practically 
free from the bugs, with but few isolated 
trees left standing for treatment. 





Pennsylvania Railroad Tree Planting 


The growing scarcity of timber suitable 
for manufacture into railroad ties, which 
has been responsible for a rapid increase 
in the cost of ties in recent years, has 
led the Pennsylvania to adopt a conservation 
scheme which includes the production of 
trees for its own use. 

More than four and a half million trees 
have been planted by the Pennsylvania in 
the past ten years. Last year alone 515,703 
trees were transferred from the company’s 
nursery at Morrisville, Penn., to permanent 
places on railroad property. In 1909 1,000,000 
young trees were set out. 


At the nursery the Pennsylvania has in 
operation 36 acres which are kept up to 
practically maximum production. In 1911 
483,148 forest trees were shipped from the 
nursery for company use, while an additional 
46,558 ornamental trees and shrubs were 
used by the various divisions. The present 
stock on hand at the nursery is 2,296,833, of 
which 2,072,166 are forest trees, and 224,667 
ornamental plants. 





Forest Experiments 


Plant Economologist A, W. Sampson, of 
the government forest service, will have 
charge of the establishment of a govern- 
ment grazing experiment station at Manti, 
Utah. 

Assistant District Forester O. M. Butler, 
of the silviculture department, and Assistant 
District Forester Homer FE. Fenn, of the 
grazing department, will accompany Mr. 
Sampson to the Manti district. The foresters 
will experiment in tree reproductions, sheep 
grazing on streams, and establish a forest 
plant nursery to raise seed for grasses that 
are best adapted for that locality. 





Fast Growing Eucalyptus 


L. M. Pratt, president of the Pratt 
Eucalyptus Investment Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., sends a clipping which describes a 
Eucaly ptus tree three years old, grown with- 
out irrigation in one of his plantations, 
closely surrounded by other trees of the 
same age. It measured 84 inches in di- 
ameter, breast high; 12% inches in diameter 
at the butt, and 55 feet in height at three 
years of age. A half acre plot in which 
this tree is located was measured when just 
three years old. The trees showed an aver- 
age diameter of 5%4 inches, and an average 
height of 55 feet. These trees are doubtless 
the largest trees for their age ever produced 
in a California plantation, if not in the 
world. It is almost unbelievable that trees 
growing so rapidly produce a timber as hard 
and tough as hickory, which takes 90 years 
to attain a 12-inch diameter. 


Raising Big Tree Seedlings 


The Forest Service is raising several acres 
of big tree seedlings on the Tahoe National 
Forest in California, at a more northerly 
point than any natural big tree grove. While 
the giant sequoias are found in the forests 
of the Sierras at various points throughout 
a total range of some 250 miles, in the north- 
ern two-thirds of this range there is prac- 
tically no natural reproduction. It has con- 
sequently been a question whether the 
species would not practically disappear from 
this region when the present mature trees 
die. 

The most northern existing grove of big 
trees is on the Tahoe Forest, but about 34 
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miles southeast of the site selected for plant- 
ing. This site is on a moist flat not far 
from Nevada City, and is about 2,700 feet 
above sea level. The first seeding was done 
in the fall of 1910, with very successful re- 
sults, and last fall an additional area was 
seeded. 

The method used in plenting the seed 
was that known to foresters as “the seed 
spot method.” Spots about six feet apart 
each way were prepared by pulverizing the 
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earth with a garden hoe. Seeds were then 
dropped on these spots and lightly pressed 
in the soil with the foot. The flourishing 
condition of the young seedlings gives good 
reason to expect a future growth of big trees 
at this point. With protection of forests 
from fire there seems to be no reason why 
the big trees should disappear; even though 
scientists regard them as survivals from a 
past age, botanically speaking. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Forestry in New England: By Ralph C. Haw- 
ley and Austin Hawes. New York; 
John Wiley & Sons. 1912. Pp. XV + 
479. Illustrated. 

Teachers, students and practitioners of 
forestry will welcome this book which deals 
in so comprehensive and authoritative a 
manner with the specific forest problems of 
New England. The authors are practical 
foresters who have devoted years of study 
to forest conditions and management in the 
East. In the light of their own experience 
they have gathered together and made readily 
available the results of investigations which 
have been made from time to time, the rec- 
ords of which have previously existed in a 
heterogeneous mass of bulletins, articles, and 
reports. In preparing this book the authors 
had in mind two distinct purposes: First, to 
present a treatise or manual of practical 
value to all classes of land owners in the 
East; and second, to produce a textbook 
treating of forestry in New England. The 
latter is greatly needed at this time, especially 
in the various agricultural colleges where 
courses in forestry are given and where it is 
essential that thorough instruction in the 


forest problems of the northeastern United 
States be furnished. There is a still wider 
field for a book dealing with a specific por- 
tion of the country, so arranged as to serve 
as a ready guide for owners of woodland 
in that section. It has evidently been the 
aim of the authors to present the matter in 
the simplest and least technical form pos- 
sible without sacrificing accuracy, to the 
end that readers not familiar with forestry 
may have no difficulty in following the dis- 
cussion throughout. 

As a textbook for post-graduate schools 
giving the highest grade of instruction in 
forestry this book will have a greater value 
for its detailed discussion of New England 
forests than for the portion dealing with 
general forestry. But for numerous under- 
graduate schools giving a slightly lower 
grade of instruction all portions of this book 
will prove useful. To the owner of wood- 
lands in the region it will afford not only 
general information in regard to forestry 
and its application in New England, but also 
practical assistance in the detailed treatment 
of his local forest problem. S. J. R. 





EDUCATIONAL 


The Biltmore Forest School 

The early spring .found the Biltmore 
Forest School returned from its winter 
quarters in the German forests and en- 
camped near Biltmore, N. C., at the snug 
logging camp of the Champion Lumber 
Company, owners of 135,000 acres of the 
finest timberland existing in the Southern 
Appalachians. No better setting for the 
course in “Logging and Lumbering” in 
which the school is now engaged can be 
imagined than that met at “Sunburst.” 
Here the mountains rise to elevations of 
6,550 feet. The slopes are steep, and the 
stumpage is unequally distributed over the 
entire area. Thus it happens that the log- 
ging problems confronting the Champion 
Lumber Co., whose hospitality the Biltmore 
Foresters enjoyed at Sunburst, are very 
diversified and intensely interesting. 


Near the camp of the Biltmore Forest 
School, some 16 miles down the meanders of 
beautiful Pigeon River framed in flowering 
mountain laurel (Calmia latifolia), rises the 
smoke from the giant fibre works owned by 
the friends of the Biltmore Forest School, 
the Champion Fibre Co. Theirs is the 
hugest fibre plant, by far, to-day existing in 
the South. 500 long cords of spruce, hem- 
lock, pine, basswood, and notably chestnut 
are here converted, every day, into fibre by 
the sulphite and by the soda process of man- 
ufacture. 

The lecture work during the stay of the 
Biltmore Forest School in the camps of the 
Champion Lumber Co. occupied the entire 
forenoons. Logging and lumbering was the 
main topic of Director C. A. Schenck’s 
course. Dr. House lectured on plant physi- 
ology and morphology; Dr. G. L. Sioussat 
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on Economics; Mr. H. B. Hudson on Law 
for Lumberman; Mr. Franklin Sherman on 
Entomology and Mr. C. S. Brimley on Gen- 
eral Zoology. The entomological and zoo- 
logical lectures were going hand in hana 
with the field work. 

From its Southern spring camps, the Bilt- 
more Forest School is about to move to its 
Summer camps at Cadillzc, Mich. En route 
to Michigan, the School visits the giant 
paper plant of the Champion Coated Paper 
Co., with which the Champion Lumber Co. 
and the Champion Fibre Co. are affiliated) 
at- Hamilton, Ohio. The three steps in the 
manufacture of paper are thus studied, 
from the stump of the tree to the con- 
sumer. Thus it happens that the students 
become acquainted, in the course of their 
travels, with the various steps of the con- 
a of the trees into the necessaries of 
ife. 

In August, the Biltmore Forest School 
moves for its fall camps at Marshfield, Ore- 
gon. In October, the School sails for its 
winter quarters in the German forests. 





Mr. Spring Goes to Cornell. 


The trustees of Cornell University have 
appointed Mr. Samuel N. Spring, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, professor of forestry at 
Cornell University, and he will begin his 
work at Ithaca at the opening of the next 
college year. Mr. Spring will teach the 
courses in forest planting and the forest 
nursery, forest protection, forest policy, and 
a general introductory course. 

Mr. Spring graduated from Yale College 
with the degree of B. A. in 1898. For the 


next three years he was engaged in a whole- 
sale dry goods business in Chicago, after 
which he returned to the Yale Forest School, 
graduating from that institution in 1903, 
with the degree of Master of Forestry. The 
next two years were spent at the University 
of Maine, where he was professor of fores- 
try in charge of the department. He spent 
the summers of 1902, 1903 and 1904 in work 
in New England for the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

From June, 1905, until January, 1909, Mr. 
Spring was constantly in the employ of the 
U. S. Forest Service, holding successively 
the positions of forest assistant, assistant 
forest inspector, chief of the section of co- 
operation in the Office of Extension, and 
chief of the Office of Extension. He was 
engaged in private forestry work from Janu- 
ary, 1909, until the fall of that year. Since 
the fall of 1909, he has been State forester 
of Connecticut, forester to the Connecticut 
Experiment Station at New Haven and spe- 
cial lecturer in the Yale Forest School and 
at the Connecticut Agricultural College—all 
of these positions have been held continu- 
ously since the fall of 1909. 

Mr. Spring is a director of the American 
Forestry Association. 

His publications include two articles on 
“Forest Fires” and “White Pine,” in the re- 
ports of the Maine Forestry Commission for 
1904-06; Bulletin 63, U. S. Forest Service, 
“Natural Replacement of White Pine in New 
England”; Circular 41, U. S. Forest Service, 
“Forest Planting on Coal Lands in Western 
Pennsylvania”; “Forest Fire Manual,” pub- 
lished by the State of Connecticut; “Report 
of the State Forester of Connecticut for 
1910. 
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Switzerland—Ejidg. departement des innern— 
Inspektion fiir forstwesen, jagd und 
fischerei. Rapport, 1911. 20 p. Bern, 
1912. 

University of Nebraska—Forest club. The 
Forest club annual, vol. 4, 1912. 160 p. 
pl. Lincoln, Nebr., 1912. 
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Forest History 


Winkenwerder, Hugo. Forests and Ameri- 
can history. 30 p. Berkeley, Cal., Uni- 
versity of California, 1912. 

Forest Education 

Arbor Day. 

Idaho—Dept. of public instruction. Arbor 
day manual, 1912. 24 p. Grangeville, 
Idaho, 1912. 

Forest Legislation 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com- 
mission. Laws of New Jersey relating 
to forestry. 1912. 35 p. Trenton, N. J., 
1912. 

New York—Conservation commission. The 
conservation law in relation to fish and 
game as amended by the legislature of 
1912. 284 p. Albany, N. Y., 1912. 

New York—Legislature. An act to amend 
the conservation law generally, and in 
relation to lands, forests and_ public 
parks. 40 p. Albany, N. Y., 1912. 


Forest Botany 


Trees, classification and description 

Hall, Harvey Monroe, and Hall, Carlotta 
Case. A Yosemite flora; a descriptive 
account of the ferns and flowering plants, 
including the trees, of the Yosemite na- 
tional park. 282 p. il, pl. San Fran- 
cisco, Paul Elder & Co., 1912. 

Mexico—Fomento, .Secretaria de-Bosques, 
Departamento de Catalogo forestal de 
la Republica Mexicana. 29 p. Mexico, 
1912. 

Woods; classification and structure 

Krueger, Theo. Notes on bark structure. 
15 p. Lincoln, Nebr., University of Ne- 
braska, 1912. 

Mell, Clayton, D. and Brush, Warren D. 
Quebracho wood and its substitutes. 12 
p. il, pl. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture—Forest service. 
Circular 202.) 

Silvics 

Studies of species 

Phillips, Frank J. and Mulford, Walter. 
Utah juniper in Central Arizona. 19 p. 
il, pl. Wash. D. C., 1912. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture—Forest service. 
Circular 197.) 

Forest soils 

Ramann, Emil. Bodenkunde. 3d ed. 619 

p. il. Berlin, J. Springer, 1912. 
Silviculture 

Planting 

New Hampshire—Forestry commission. Re- 
foresting waste and cut-over land. 4 p. 
Concord, N. H., 1912. (Circular 2.) 

Forest Protection 

Diseases 

Smith, Ralph E., and Smith, Elizabeth H. 
California plant diseases. 155 p. il. 
Sacramento, Cal., 1911. (California— 
Agricultural experiment station. Bulle- 
tin 218). 
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Fire 

Allen, E. T. The ambitious tree; a story 
for western children. 8 p. Portland, 
Ore., Western forestry and conservation 
association. 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com- 
mission. Forest fire manual, 1912. 38 
p. Trenton, N, J., 1912. 

Oregon—Forestry, State board of. Fire war- 
den’s hand book; Oregon forest fire laws, 
1912. 45 p. Salem, Ore., 1912. 


Forest Management 


Frothingham, Earl H. Second growth hard- 
woods in Connecticut. 70 p. Wash. 
D. C., 1912. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 
ture—Forest service. Bulletin 96.) 


Range management 
Thornber, J. J. Native cacti as emergency 
forage plants. 52 p. pl. Tucson, Ariz., 
1911. (Arizona—Agricultural experi- 
ment station. Bulletin 67.) 
Forest Utilization 
wend using industries 
Gould, Clark W. and Maxwell, Hu. The 
wood-using industries of Tennessee. 14 
p. Nashville, Tenn., Southern lumber- 
man, 1912. 
Maxwell, Hu. Wood-using industries of 
Michigan. 101 p. tables. Lansing, Mich., 
Public domain commission, 1912. 


Forest by-products 

Gorkom, K. W. van. Cinchona in Java from 
1872 to 1907. 72 p. Calcutta, Supt, of 
gov't. printing, 1912. (Agricultural 
ledger, 1911, no. 4.) 

Wood technology 

Wilson, Thomas R. C. Strength of cross- 
arms. 15 p. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S. 
—Dept. of agriculture—Forest service. 
Circular 204.) 

Wood preservation 

Bateman, E. Quantity and quality of creo- 
sote found in two treated piles after long 
service. 8 p. pl. Wash. D. C., 1912. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. Circular 199.) 

Peters, E. W. The preservation of mine 
timbers. 27 p. il. pl. Wash, D. C.,, 
1912. (U. S.—Dept. of agriculture— 
Forest sérvice. Bulletin 107.) 

Auxiliary Subjects 

Agriculture 

Giles, H. F. The logged-off lands of western 
Washington. 71 p. il, map. Olympia, 
Wash., Bureau of Statistics and immi- 
gration, 1911. 

Water power 

Brown, Rome G. Limitations of federal 
control of water powers. 64 p. Wash, 
D. C., 1912. (U. S—62d Congress—2d 
session. Senate docuntent 721.) 

United States—National waterways commis- 


sion. Final report, 579 p. il, diagy. 
Wash., D. C., 1912. - 
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Floods 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Flood commission. Report 
of the Flood commission of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., containing the results of the sur- 
veys, investigations and studies made by 
the commission for the purpose of de- 
termining the causes of, damage by and 
methods of relief from floods in the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio riv- 
ers at Pittsburgh, Pa. 253, 452 p. pl, 
maps, diagrs. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1912. 

National parks and monuments 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Re- 
port on Platt and Wind Cave national 
parks, Sullys Hill park, Casa Grande 
ruin, Muir woods, Petrified forest, and 
other national monuments, including list 
of bird reserves. 46 p. il., maps. Wash., 
D. C., 1912. 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 


American city, Feb. 1912—Municipal control 
of shade trees, by W. Solotaroff, p. 488- 
90. 

American city, March, 1912.—Best species 
of trees for city streets, p. 565-9. 
American homes, March, 1912.—Hints on 
house flooring and interior finish, supple- 

ment 4. 

American homes, April, 1912—Proper care 
of shade trees in cities and towns, sup- 
plement 25. 

Annals of botany, April, 1912.—The Podo- 
carpeae, by Walter Stiles, p. 442-514. 
On the development of the female 
strobilus in Podocarpus, by L. S. Gibbs, 
p. 515-71. 

Country life, April 1, 1912—England’s New 
forest, by R, W. Snedden, p. 59-60. 
Country life in America, June 1, 1912—A 
log cabin in Vermont, by A. J. Grout, p. 
59-60; Building a log cabin, by Joseph 

B. Ames, p. 62, 82. 

Craftsman, May 1912.—Sugi finish; a Japa- 
nese decorative treatment of woods, p 
220-4. 

Craftsman, June 1912—Bringing country 
beauty to the city streets, by Arthur 
Hay, p. 271-80. 

Garden magazine, June 1912—Long-lived 
evergreens for gardens, by W. Miller, 
p. 310-13. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, April 27, 1912.—Exotic 
forest trees, by G. W., p. 277. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, May 11, 1912.—Exotic 
forest trees, by Herbert Maxwell, p. 
323. 

Guide to nature, April 1912—The chestnut 
trees must go, p. 395-7. 

Lippincott’s monthly magazine, June 1912.— 
Timber bonds, by Edward S, Meade, p 
892-6. 

“ Mycologia, May 1912.—Preliminary notes on 
three rots of juniper, by George Grant 
Hedgcock and W. H. Long, p. 109-14; 
Notes on some western Uredineae which 


attack forest trees, by George Grant 
Hedgcock, p. 141-7; Notes upon tree dis- 
eases in the eastern states, by P. Spauld- 
ing, p. 148-51. 

—, — 27, 1912—New forests for 
old, by O. W. Price, p. 947-55. 
Penn, state farmer, May 1912.—Application 
of the Weeks law in the White Mts., by 
S. L. Wolfe, p. 146-51; Chestnut bark 
disease, by H. R. Fulton, p. 151-5; The 
attitude of the railroads towards forest 
fires, by E. A. Sterling, p. 162-7; Recent 
developments of the course in forestry 
at Penn state, by W. D. Clark, p. 168-70; 
A chronological statement of the progress 
of forestry in Pennsylvania, by George 
H. Wirt, p, 171-4; Utilization of waste 
land for the production of trees, by J. 

B. Berry, p. 174-80. 

Phytopathology, April 1912—The chestnut 
bark fungus, Diaporthe parasitica, by C. 
L. Shear, p. 88-9. 

Popular science monthly, June 1912—The 
national parks from the scientific and 
educational side, by Laurence Schmeceke- 
bier, p. 531-47. 

School science and mathematics, April 1912.— 
Forestry in geography, by E, R. Jackson, 
p. 271-7. 

Science, May 10, 1912—The fungus of the 
chestnue-tree blight, by W. G. Farlow, p 
717-22. 

Torreya, June 1912.—Induced hermaphrodism 
in Acer negundo, by C. G. Fraser, p. 
121-4. 

Yearbook of the United States Dept. of agri- 
culture, 1911.—Tree planting by, farmers, 
by C. R, Tillotson, p. 257-68; The busi- 
ness aspect of national forest timber 
sales, by T. D. Woodbury, p. 363-70; 
Plant introduction for the plant breeder, 
by D. Fairchild, p. 411-22. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, May 18, 1912.—Some 
construction timbers of the Philippines; 
red lauan, by H. N. Whitford, p. 34; 
Fir as a timber for cross arms, by A. S. 
Crosby, p. 45. 

American lumberman, May 25, 1912.—A for- 
estry specialist, H. S. Sackett, p. 1, 43; 
Paper making from yellow pine refuse, 
p. 35. 

Canada lumberman, May 15, 1912.—The In- 
dian a good forest ranger, p. 46-7. 
Canada lumberman, June 1, 1912.—St. John 
river log driving operations, by G. Skiff 

Grimmer, p. 28-30. 

Engineering magazine, April 1912.—Forest 
fires and the railways, by E. A, Sterling, 
p. 111-14. 

Engineering news, April 18, 1912—Wood 
block paving with cement filler, by A. J. 
Schafmayer, p. 738-9. 

Hardwood record, May 25, 1912—H. S. 
Sackett, p, 26-7; Lumber prices, by R. S. 
Kellogg, p. 27-9; New wood-staining 
process, by R. Grimshaw, p. 31; The fig- 
ured wood game, p. 356. 
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Hardwood record, June 10, 1912.—Tier-like 
structure of some woods, by S. J. Rec- 
ord, p. 38-9. 

Lumber trade journal, June 1, 1912.—Kiln 
drying long leaf pine, p. 41. 

Lumber trade journal, June 15, 1912—The 
wood using industries of Texas, by Hu 
Maxwell and Chas. F. Hatch, p. 27-44. 

Lumber world review, May 25, 1912.—A def- 
inite state forest policy; New York state 
progress in reforesting the Adirondacks, 
by E. A. Sterling, p. 22-3. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, May 31, 1912. 
—From tree to consumer; brief outline 
of lumber manufacturing processes and 
what it costs to put lumber on the mar- 
ket, p. 40. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, June 7, 1912. 

—Wood waste and its utilization, by 
B. Frankforter, p. 40-1. 

Paper mill, May 11, 1912.—Forestry practice; 
what the International paper company 
is doing; its policy and work in Ver- 
mont, by B, A. Chandler, p. 16, 20. 

Pulp and paper magazine, al 1912.—Pulp 
wood regulations in British Columbia, 
p. 147-8; Experiments on ground wood 
at government laboratory, Wausau, Wis., 
p. 149-52; Qualities of Canadian pulp 
woods, by J. A. DeCew, p. 153-6. 

. Louis lumberman, May 15, 1912.—How 
clothes pins are made, p. 29; The inlay- 
ers of Hanoi, p. 30; Loblolly, the king 
of southern pines, by J. A. Clark, p. 55; 
Men or trees; the problem of our logged 
off lands, by J. J. Donovan, p. 77; Ad- 
verse conditions affecting the lumber in- 
dustry, by S. J. Carpenter, p. 51-2; Wood- 
using industries of Arkansas, p. 88. 

St. Louis lumberman, June 1, 1912.—The test- 
ing of wood paving blocks, by F. Klee- 
berg, p. 54. 

Southern lumberman, May 25, 1912.—Wood- 
using industries of Tennessee, by C. W 
Gould, p. 39-52. 

Timberman, May 1912.—Handling lumber by 
monorail system in modern Pacific Coast 
Mills, p. 24-5; Practical demonstration 
of the value of the overhead logging sys- 
tem, p. 29; Adequate equipment is es- 
sential to land clearing on commercial 
scale, by H. G. Rich, p. 33; Difficulties 
to be surmounted in applying electricity 
to log haulage, p. 50-2. 

Timber trade journal, May 25, 1912.—The 
woods of Gaboon and their commercial 
uses, p. 984. 

Timber trade journal, June 1, 1912.—Cypress 
and some of its uses, p. 1042. 

United States daily consular report, May 16, 
1912.—Paper-yarn fabrics, by A. E. In- 
gram, p. 631; Hemp fiber for paper- 
making, by George E. Anderson, p. 
632-3. 

United States daily consular report, May 18, 
1912.—Foreign lumber production and 
importation; Greece, by A. B. Cooke, p 
657-8; Foreign lumber production and 
importation; Siam, by C. C. Hansen, p. 
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658; Foreign lumber production and im- 
portation; Germany, by H. D. Spahr, p 
658-9; South African lumber imports, by 
E. A. Wakefield, p. 661; Australian tim- 
ber industry, p. 663; Forest conservation 
in Scotland, by H. D. Van Sant, p. 664. 

United States daily consular report, June 3, 
1912.—Pine lands of Nicaragua, by A 
J. Clare, p. 906-7. 

West Coast lumberman, May 1912.—Spark 
arresters, p. 533-4. 

Wood craft, June 1912.—Design and con- 
struction of wood mantels and fireplaces, 
by John Bovingdon, p. 69-73; The effect 
of water content on wood, by S. J. Rec- 
ord, p. 82-4; The cork industry, by C. S. 
Winans, p. 84-5. 

Wood-worker, May 1912.—The making of 
quartered oak stock, by Chas. J. Brey, p 
26-7; West African mahogany, p. 30; 
Saw mills in India, p. 55. 


Forest journals 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 
April 1912.—Ueber den einfluss ver- 
schiedener belichtung und _ extremer 
temperaturen auf den verlauf der kei- 
mung forstlichen saatgutes, by Gottfried 
Pittauer, p. 157-72; Die waldbrande von 
Porcupine and Cochrane, Kanada, by G. 
Pittauer, p. 193-5; Ueber Griechenlands 
walder, by Otto R. Maresch, p. 195-6. 

Forest Leaves, June 1912.—Records and pro- 
tection of plantations in foreign coun- 
tries, by George A. Retan, p. 132-4; For- 
est reserves a state investment, by John 
L. Storback, p. 134-5. 

Forstwissenschaft liches centralblatt, April 
1912.—Nonnenstudien, by E. Knoche, p. 
177-94; Gedenken tiber die umtriebsfrage, 
by Wagner, p. 194-207; Eine neue saat- 
methode in gebirg, by Hauenstein, p. 
207-17. 

Indian forest records, March 1912.—Note 
on the antiseptic treatment of timber in 
India, with special reference to railway 
sleepers, by R. S. Pearson, p. 1-107. 

Revue des saux des foréts, April 15, 1912.— 
Observations sur le climat, le sol et les 
essence foresti¢res de la zone Médi- 
térranéenne des Alpes-Maritimes, by A. 
Salvador, p. 225. 

Revue des saux et foréts, May 1, 1912— 
Quelques observations sur les dégats 
causés aux végétaux forestiers par la 
sécheresse de l’été 1911, by L. Parde, p. 
257-60, 

Revue des eaux et foréts, May 15, 1912.— 
A propos de reboisement, by L. Pardé 
and J. Demorlaine, p. 289-92. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst-und jagdwesen, April 
1912.—Die priifung des kiefernsamens, 
by Haack, p. 193-222 

Zeitschrift fiir forst-und jagdwesen, May 
1912—Neuere forschungen auf dem 
gebiete der bodenkunde, by Albert, p. 
240-9; Die mneueste Russische forst- 
Statistik, p. 313-16; Einfluss des kalkes 
auf das wachstum der pflanzen, by 
Frank Schwarz, p. 316-30. 











